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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present Bulletin is issued a little later than 
usual in view of the fact that there will be no 
other until October. 

Among important matters dealt with by the 
Council at its April meeting may be noted, the elec- 
tion of the Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer, Dr. 
Mayer continuing as Treasurer until September 1. 
Dr. Mayer’s extended service to the Association was 
appropriately recognized by the Council. 

In response to the invitation in the April Bulletin 
several members of the Association have indicated 
the possibility of representing it unofficially at the 
International University Conference at Heidelberg, 
June 24. The Association has not been invited to 
participate in the celebration of the 550th anniver- 
sary of the University of Heidelberg and deems it 
not within its province to advise American univer- 
sities whether they should accept invitations or not. 
This explanation is made in view of protests received 
from the New York University chapter and mem- 
bers in another institution against participation in 
the latter celebration. 

Among the Local and Chapter Notes particular 
attention may be called to the report of the regional 
meeting at the University of Nebraska. Such 
meetings are showing a gratifying increase in 
number and active interest. An account of a 
similar meeting held this month in Madison, 
Wisconsin, will appear in the October issue. 

The appointment of the Committee to Nominate 
Officers is noted on page 308. 

The May Chapter Letter has invited special 
information for Committee Y, Effect of Depression 
and Recovery on Higher Education, and sugges- 
tions for membership in Committee Q, Required 
Courses in Education, and for the chairmanship of 
Committee Z, Economic Condition of the Profession. 
Suggestions from members will also be welcome. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The March issue of the Bulletin of the Association is devoted mainly 
to the publication of addresses and other proceedings of the annual 
meeting in New York, January 16 and 17. The numerous addresses 
here reprinted come under the headings of The Integrity of the College, 
The College in Social Progress—from the Standpoint of the Professions, 
The Liberal College in the Tax-Supported University, Trends in Higher 
Education for Women, College Instruction in Fine Arts, and Present 
Alumni Developments. Brief summaries of the addresses of H. M. Wris- 
ton, President of Lawrence College, on The Integrity of the College, and 
of W. A. Jessup, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, on The Integrity of the American College from the 
Standpoint of Administration have been made in the April Bulletin. 
Other addresses include the following: The British College, A. E. 
Morgan, Principal of McGill University; Social Progress and Engi- 
neering Education, Clement C. Williams, President of Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Some Modern Trends in Legal Education, Paul Brosman, 
Assistant Dean of the College of Law, Tulane University; The College 
in Social Progress from the Standpoint of Medicine, John Wyckoff, 
President, and Fred C. Zapffe, Secretary of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges; Higher Education for Women Today, Kathryn 
McHale, Director, American Association of University Women; Fitting 
the Curriculum to the Student, David A. Robertson, President of 
Goucher College; and The Relation between College Activities and 
Citizenship in the Outside World, Henry W. Lawrence of Connecticut 
College. 

In the Report of the Executive Committee and the Executive Secre- 
tary reference is made to regional conferences at Wichita, Beloit, and 
Atlanta, and to the transfer of the office headquarters in New York 
to 19 West 44th Street. Announcement is made of the appointment of 
members to participate as advisors in a study by the American Council 
on Education of conditions under which the A.M. degree is granted. 

The report of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure is devoted largely to the development of cooperative relations 
with the A. A. U. P. Referring to two meetings of representatives of 
the two associations during 1935 the report states: ‘This plan of cordial 
cooperation. . .will be continued this year.’”’ Emphasis is then laid 
upon the need of complete clarity in the form of statement of faculty 
appointments. Concerning principles which should apply in meeting 
problems of freedom and tenure the report makes these statements: 
“We join with the officers of the A. A. U. P. in urging peculiar thought- 
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fulness regarding academic freedom, in the immediate future. We 
believe that this is a period of unusual strain and stress in America. 
We urge our colleagues to support freedom of speech with all the vigor 
and wisdom they possess. We likewise urge college teachers to do their 
part fully to avoid utterances which will result in condemnation of the 
colleges they serve... . 

“We strongly urge that incompetents should not be kept upon our 
faculties because administrators fear that they will plead ‘the right 
of free speech.’ While upon the question of incompetence or lack of 
good sense the burden of proof properly rests upon the college adminis- 
tration making the charge, on the issue of interference with academic 
freedom the burden of proof rests upon the instructor who alleges such 
interference; this burden can be discharged only by producing evidence 
such as would convince reasonable men as regards other business 
matters. ... 

“We are convinced that the A. A. U. P. desires to cooperate fully in 
improving the quality of the teaching profession. As was stated in 
the report of our Commission a year ago, we believe that they are not 
anxious to protect the unfit, lazy, or incompetent... .” 

The results of the survey of college faculties, representing replies 
received from 4718, or 42.8 per cent, of the members of our Association 
are reported by B. W. Kunkel, Director of the study made by the Com- 
mission on Enlistment and Training of College Teachers. 

The first report of a Committee on Insurance and Annuities follows, 
also reports on the enrolment of students and on public service personnel. 
The Commissions and Committees on Educational Surveys, on Per- 
manent and Trust Funds, on Enrolment of Students, and on Federal 
Legislation are temporarily suspended. Officers elected for 1936-37 
include President, James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University; Executive Secretary, 
Robert L. Kelly, New York office. 
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The proceedings of the 27th annual conference held at Cornell, Novem- 
ber 7 to 9, 1935, now recently published, includes a number of addresses 
from which quotation has previously been made in the Bulletin. 
These are: ‘“The Relation of Undergraduate to Graduate Study,” by R. 
M. Ogden; ‘‘The Present Need of Constructive Review of Graduate 
Schools,” by R. G. D. Richardson; and presentation of proposals for post- 
doctoral fellowships by Frank R. Lillie and K. T. Compton (Bulletins, 
XXII, 17; 3203). The address of President W. A. Jessup of the Cai- 
negie Foundation on “‘Adaptation of Graduate Work to Social Needs” 
reviews briefly the trends of graduate work in America and by quotation 
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from the reports of the Association from the beginning shows the con- 
tinuing uncertainty regarding the standards of such work. His con- 
clusion is as follows: 

“The needs and standards of American graduate work have been de- 
bated before this body for a third of a century. The results of this de- 
bate are known to everyone. I submit that the time has come to profit 
from these debates by acting upon the principles they have already es- 
tablished. The road is open to any school or group of schools to assume 
such leadership as is indicated by its resources in men and ideas... . 
Were any five of the members of this Association deliberately to branch 
out and develop graduate work on the highest level of which it is capable, 
by selecting students who are capable of doing the best job possible, 
within the limits of their resources of personnel, the nature of institu- 
tional imitation is such that we should quickly have other institutions 
following in their footsteps.” 

Other addresses include those on Migratory Students by J. C. Met- 
calf, Organization of a Graduate School within the University by W. W. 
Pierson and H. L. Crosby, and Honors Work and Graduate Study by 
Frank Aydelotte. 

Among a number of constructive reports of committees that on Classi- 
fication of Universities and Colleges makes the following statement of 
purpose and policy: 

“The Association of American Universities is primarily an association 
of graduate schools. Its reason for having an approved list grows out of 
its interest in the preparation of students for graduate work. It regards 
as the chief ground for the inclusion of a college in its approved list evi 
dence that the college is successful in a high degree in stimulating schol- 
arly interest in its students and in preparing them for more advanced 
scholarly endeavor. It believes that this evidence is most clearly to be 
found in the extent to which the graduates of a college continue their 
study in leading graduate, professional, and research institutions, and in 
the degree of success which they attain. 

“As such evidence taken by itself is frequently and for many reasons 
not fully conclusive, the Committee on the Classification of Universities 
and Colleges, in considering the claims of an institution for inclusion in 
the approved list, takes into account also certain other matters: the 
character and quality of the student body; the faculty and the conditions 
under which it works; the admin.stration of the institution; its library, 
its laboratories, and its educational facilities of all sorts; its curriculum; 
and its character as an institution. Weakness in some of these may be 
compensated for by unusual strength in others. The Committee does 
not treat its standards as definite rules and specifications to be applied 
in an exact and mechanical fashion. It does not suppose that the status 
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of an institution can be satisfactorily determined by finding that it has 
met these standards one by one until all have been met. That is to say, 
the Committee does not regard the standards as arbitrary. The stand- 
ards state minimum limits in certain important factors, limits which 
are far surpassed by the colleges which would be universally recognized 
as strong colleges.” 

Standard requirements of an acceptable college are briefly summarized. 

From the report of the Committee on Problems Relating to the Mas- 
ter’s Degree the following statement is quoted: 

“Your Committee is of the opinion that the Master’s degree should 
represent the culmination of at least five years of college and university 
work, or the equivalent, in the course of which the student (1) attains a 
special competency in one or more fields of knowledge as judged by his 
information and his skills, and (2) develops the power to think indepen- 
dently and constructively, that is, to find, organize, and evaluate evidence 
on a topic in his special field and to formulate and defend a definite con- 
clusion. In such a program the fifth or graduate year should emphasize 
the attainment of such special competency, encourage independence of 
study, self-activity, and freedom for development, and arouse, re-create, 
or intensify enthusiasm for some worthy field of human endeavor. The 
graduate year should be a stimulating and ‘broadening experience rather 
than merely a dogged attempt to fulfil academic requirements inspired 
largely by tradition.’ ”’ 

Under the section on ‘‘Standards”’ in this report are grouped the titles, 
prerequisites, residence, content, program, examination, transfer of 
credits, credit by correspondence, thesis, honorary degrees. 

Among questions raised in the report are the following: But might it 
not be worth while to explore the possibilities of testing, at least for one 
year, the students that enter graduate schools? What should be the 
minimum qualifications for an institution which confers the Master's 
degree? It has been suggested that this organization establish a list of 
institutions accredited for the Master’s degree. It was voted that the 
Association would be glad to entertain a proposal for cooperative study 
in which it participated concerning the Master’s degree, and that the 
matter of that participation in form be referred with power to the Com- 
mittee on Problems Relating to the Master’s Degree. The Association 
also voted to appoint a new special committee on the problems and plans 
for the investigation of graduate work in this country. 

The members of the Committee on Classification of Universities and 
Colleges are: Fernandus Payne, Indiana, chairman; H. Lamar Crosby, 
Pennsylvania; Guy Stanton Ford, Minnesota; Ralph H. Lutz, Stan- 
ford; E. B. Stouffer, Kansas; W. W. Pierson, North Carolina; R. G. D. 
Richardson, Brown; E. B. Fred, Wisconsin; F. H. Bowles, Columbia, 
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secretary. Other committees are those on Academic and Professional 
Higher Degrees, L. P. Eisenhart, chairman; Classification of Oriental 
Universities, Charles B. Lipman, California, chairman; Problems Relat- 
ing to the Master’s Degree, W. J. Robbins, Missouri, chairman; Post- 
doctoral Education, Louis B. Wilson, Minnesota, chairman; Problems 
and Plans for the Investigation of Graduate Work in This Country, 
George H. Chase, chairman. It was voted to appoint a special com- 
mittee of five on post-doctoral education. 

The report of the Committee on Academic and Professional Higher 
Degrees gives an interesting review of recommendations made to the 
Association during previous years remarking, with a touch of plaintive- 
ness, ‘Unfortunately, the policies sponsored by the Association have not 
been observed by member institutions to the extent that might be ex- 
pected in view of the unanimity with which they were adopted. This is 
probably due, in the main, to lack of publicity of our policies among ad- 
ministrative officers.” 

There is an interesting account of cooperative relations with the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Education and the Association of 
American Law Schools, and of a local achievement in the elimination of 
50 degree designations by the New York regents. On recommendation 
of the Committee it was voted that higher degrees should be conferred 
only on the basis of appropriate requirements met in residence, with the 
final year, as usual, in residence in the institution which confers the 
degree. 

Invitations for future meetings were accepted for 1936 in Texas, 1937 
at Brown University, 1938 in California, 1939 at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

The Committee on Classification has during the year inspected 30 
institutions at a total cost of about $2500, of which the institutions have 
paid about two-thirds. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL, FREEDOM OF INQUIRY 


The annual report, just received, is devoted mainly to an account 
of the functions and personnel of the numerous committees of the 
Council. Among these may be noted the recently appointed Committee 
on Freedom of Inquiry to consider conditions essential to freedom of 
inquiry, research, teaching, and publication in the United States, and 
to report its findings, conclusions, and recommendations respecting a 
code of principles and permanent institutional safeguards. Members 
of the Committee are Charles H. Judd, Chicago, Chairman; James 
B. Conant, Harvard; Edgar S. Furniss, Yale; Charles E. Merriam, 
Chicago; Lynn Thorndike, Columbia. 
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GENERAL EpuCATION BOARD, ANNUAL REPORT 


The report summarizes the manifold activities of the Board under the 
divisions of general education, child study, training of personnel, 
southern program, items under former programs and emergency grants, 

“The Board’s program in general education is still in the stage of 
exploration and orientation. The need for changes in secondary and 
lower college education in the United States is widely recognized, but 
there is as yet little agreement on the purposes to be served by such 
changes or on the form they should assume. In general, it is clear 
that definitive plans for educational reorganization must await the 
results of further inquiry and assessment. In two sectors in particular, 
clarification is essential: more must be known about the nature of the 
adolescent, and what adolescent needs, interests, and capacities mean 
for education on the secondary school and lower college level; and more 
definitive thought must be given to the educational implications of 
recent social changes. Until the understanding and aim with respect 
to both of these matters become more penetrating and clear, educational 
reorganization can not wisely proceed. The Board, consequently, has 
been aiding exploratory work along those lines in which especially 
significant findings appear to be in prospect.” 

An enumeration of particular grants even to institutions of higher 
education would considerably exceed the limits of this note, but mention 
may be made of certain items: 

“Teachers College, Columbia University—Science teachers and 
those engaged in the training of science teachers have been especially 
active in recent years in the consideration of the potential contributions 
of science to general education. In the hope of translating some of 
this general thinking into practical suggestions for the teaching of 
science, the authorities of Teachers College submitted to the General 
Education Board a proposal calling for the establishment of a special 
research staff to develop instructional material and to carry on investi- 
gations concerning (1) the acquisition and use of scientific concepts, 
and (2) the interests of high school and college students in the natural 
sciences. It is expected that such a research group will produce in- 
structional material for the science curriculum from areas not now 
properly represented in general education.’”” The Board voted $60,000 
for this project. 

“American Council on Education—National Youth Commission. 
As an approach to the problems of providing protection and further 
education for millions of young people whom the schools are not now 
reaching or assisting satisfactorily, the American Council on Education 
has appointed a national commission composed of men and women of 
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outstanding reputation and influence who, on the basis of extended 
investigation, will undertake to formulate plans for meeting more 
effectively the pressing needs of American youth.... The sum of 
$500,000 has been appropriated to care for general expenses during a 
five-year period. Appropriation of an additional three hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been authorized for specific projects to be undertaken 
later under the Commission’s sponsorship. These projects are expected 
to include a comprehensive analysis of the characteristics of youth and 
an evaluation of the influences to which they are subject; a continuous 
study of commonly accepted goals in the care and education of American 
youth for the purpose of determining the adequacy of these goals in 
relation to present social, economic, and political trends; and the inves- 
tigation of agencies concerned with the care and education of young 
people, and the eventual recommendation of effective procedures.”’ 

“In April, 1934, the General Education Board authorized an appro- 
priation of $100,000 to the Social Science Research Council for an 
experimental program in two types of fellowships on the pre-doctorate 
level: (1) field training fellowships which aim to provide a new type of 
experience for men already in training, and (2) first-year graduate- 
study fellowships designed to draw into social science careers a: higher 
type of personnel. The Council, which administers these fellowships, 
has reported twenty-seven awards of the first type and eight of the 
second. A longer trial period is necessary to test the value of these 
fellowships, and the Board has therefore authorized a second appro- 
priation of $100,000 to the Social Science Research Council for additional 
appointments and for renewals.”’ 

The section on Southern Program reports substantial grants to Agnes 
Scott College, Georgia; Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Virginia; 
Fisk University, Tennessee; Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; Lincoln 
University, Pennsylvania, among other institutions, also Meharry 
Medical College, Tennessee. Fellowship awards were made to 37 
negroes on the faculties of 20 privately supported institutions. 

“In reviewing the development at Vanderbilt University for improved 
medical education in the central region of the southern states, the 
Board has found a greater amount of basic support essential to the 
stabilizing of a project within its former program in medicine. This 
development has gone forward over a considerable period. The Board 
has contributed throughout that time to the plans of the university 
for serving a large sector of the southern area... . 

“Toward these objectives, the Board made during this year an appro- 
priation of $2,500,000. Of the amount provided under the grant, not 
less than $1,500,000 shall be for endowment and not more than $1,000,000 
for buildings and equipment. ... The university intends immediately 
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to seek additional funds for carrying out its program in other respects 
than those advanced by means of successive grants of the Board.” 

The Treasurer’s Report includes a tabulation of appropriations voted 
during the year aggregating more than $7,000,000, and of appropriations 
from the date of the Board’s foundation aggregating more than 
$238,000,000. 


DEFENSE OF FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


In the March issue of the Survey Graphic the leading article ‘The 
Fight for Academic Freedom,”’ by C. Hartley Grattan, is a somewhat 
extensive analysis of present conditions with a “‘field study’”’ of recent 
incidents at the Universities of Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Wisconsin. 
As a background for his visits, the author states: ‘““The new attacks on 
academic freedom are part of the general attack on trained intelligence 
as a guide through social change and of the dislike on the part of the 
economically privileged man for those who tell him that to save himself 
he must depart from the ways of his fathers.’ 

At Pittsburgh the situation seemed to him highly baffling because 
of the vagueness of the Chancellor’s reasons for dismissing faculty 
members: ‘The question is not one of doubting the chancellor’s sin- 
cerity; it is rather one of determining his fitness for his place as director 
of an educational institution in the modern age. In carrying his edu- 
cational ideal into execution he is slowly but surely eliminating most 
of what will in some measure prepare the students of the University to 
face the modern world with success.’ 

Mr. Grattan then discusses the ‘investigation’ of the University of 
Chicago in a pertinent summary; and finally assembles the facts in 
the less publicized ‘‘problem’’ of the University of Wisconsin. In 
exposing the motives behind the agitation in this state, the following 
editorial is quoted from the ‘Capital Times:’” “‘This current red business 
in Wisconsin, false and fraudulent as it is, is traceable back to the Wis- 
consin News (Hearst), and other reactionary publications and the in- 
terests they serve. These interests want to defeat income and in- 
heritance tax measures. They want to kill legislation in behalf of 
labor and agriculture that gives the common man a more just reward 
and checks his exploitation by the privileged few. There you have the 
real reasons back of the red and radical baiting and the erection of a 
bugaboo of communism in Wisconsin.’”’ To meet the situation, the 
Board of Regents of the University adopted the following statement: 
“The University of Wisconsin, throughout its history, has steadfastly 
preserved on its campus the right of free discussion guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution of Wisconsin and the Constitution 
of the United States. We are convinced that this constitutional 
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guaranty of free discussion is in the interest of the safety as well as the 
progress of the state. And we unanimously support the president of 
the University and his administrative colleagues in the preservation of 
this constitutional right regardless of the criticisms that may be directed 
against it. We are entirely satisfied that the president of the Uni- 
versity has never taken an attitude towards the freedom of expression 
of opinion on the campus which is too liberal towards such expression. 

“We reaffirm our belief in the full freedom of expression of honest 
opinion on economic and political matters where such expression does 
not go beyond the bounds of law or good morals. . . . 

“We disagree with some public statements of the personal opinions 
of some members of the faculty. But we can not undertake to prohibit 
every such expression of opinion that we may regard as unsound without 
setting aside this constitutional right of free discussion.” 

From his various investigations, Mr. Grattan generalizes in a realistic 
and enlightening way regarding the attitudes of the academic profession 
asa whole. In his view, for reasons which he states: ‘‘Nine professors 
out of ten are conservatives in their social views, and they, therefore, 
give the tone to the university community. Outside observers rarely 
know this and tend to judge a university by its more spectacular faculty 
members. Moreover, the whole ‘set’ of university life is in favor of 
specialized interests, which are further cultivated by professional 
journals, societies, and other devices, including shop-talk.’’ As to 
the immediate situation, he draws this arresting conclusion: ‘Thus 
far the universities that have traditionally taken a liberal line have 
successfully resisted attacks from outside. There has not been as 
great success in the case of liberal teaching groups badgered by re- 
actionary administrations. Their position is far harder to defend. 
Victory for them waits upon an institutional house-cleaning, as at 
Pittsburgh. But as long as liberal institutions remain, the cause of 
academic freedom is not lost. The question therefore becomes how 
long the liberal institutions can hold out.... The conclusion is in- 
evitable that academic freedom will only be preserved, not by the action 
of academicians alone, but by the determined efforts of the friends of 
freedom wherever they be found.” 


ELLA SACHS PLOoTz FOUNDATION 


The twelfth annual report of the foundation prints the list of 25 
scientists awarded grants in aid of research, twelve of these being outside 
of the United States. During the twelve years of its existence the foun- 


dation has made 252 grants distributed among investigators in 26 coun- 
tries. 
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The conditions governing awards are stated as follows: 
‘For the present, researches will be favored that are directed towards 
the solution of problems in medicine and surgery or in branches of sci- 
ence bearing on medicine or surgery. 

“As a rule, preference will be given to researches on a single problem 
or on closely allied problems; it is hoped that investigators in this and in 
other countries may be found, whose work on similar or related prob- 
lems may be assisted so that more rapid progress may be made possible. 

“Grants may be used for the purchase of apparatus and supplies that 
are needed for special investigations, and for the payment of unusual 
expenses incident to such investigations, including technical assistance, 
but not for providing apparatus or materials which are ordinarily a part 
of laboratory equipment. Stipends for the support of investigators will 
be granted only under exceptional circumstances.”’ 

The maximum size of grants.is usually under $500. 

Applications should be addressed to Dr. Joseph C. Aub, Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital, 695 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Announcement is made in the March News Bulletin of the provision 
of a research fund for young American scholars in England by Mr. 
Lathrop Pack, a trustee of the Institute. Applications for grants will 
be received and forwarded or will be dealt with directly by the London 
office of the American University Union, 1 Gordon Square. 

An extended list of institutes and conferences on international affairs 
scheduled for 1936 follows. 

The Institute has published a directory of 426 American students 
who have held graduate fellowships in Germany under its auspices 
during the past ten years, with the address and present occupation of 
each fellow and a brief academic record. Copies may be obtained from 
the Institute at twenty-five cents. 

Mention is also made of International Understanding through Youth 
embodying the result of the systematic inquiry concerning foreign 
travel and residence by primary and secondary school children in many 
countries. Copies may be obtained from the World Peace Foundation, 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 

The April Bulletin gives an interesting tabulation of student enrol- 
ment in foreign universities prepared by Dr. W. M. Kotschnig under 
the auspices of the International Institute of Teachers College. Figures 
are given for 27 countries for the years 1913, 1925, 1930, 1932, and 
1934, the last for the U. S. A., however, being 1932. 
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ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


The forty-first meeting of the Central Council of the Association was 
held at King’s College, London, in December. Among items of interest 
in the recently printed report mention may be made of the existence of 
committees on family allowances, graduate employment, salaries and 
grading, and a joint committee with the National Union of Students. 
The last committee reported discussion of the recognition by university 
authorities of services rendered to the university by the president of 
the student union. “Edinburgh University had agreed to recognise 
these by allowing Presidents of the Union to take an extra year to 
complete their degrees, with remission of tuition fees for that year. 
The National Union had sent a letter to the Head of each University 
Institution of England and Wales expressing the hope that favourable 
consideration might be given to the taking of similar action by their 
several Institutions, and they enquired as to the view the Association 
would hold in the matter. The Association’s representatives agreed 
to recommend that the Local Associations be informed by the Honorary 
General Secretary of the position, with an intimation that the Council 
of the Association views the matter sympathetically.”’ 


Among further matters discussed were possible modifications in the 
lecture systems at universities. ‘The Students’ representatives put 
forward the suggestion that a fairly detailed synopsis, with full refer- 
ences, of each lecture, be supplied to the students at least a day before- 
hand; the lecture could then be delivered without the necessity of the 
students taking notes, and they would be in a better position to discuss 
points raised in the lecture.” 

A further report on academic freedom refers briefly to two cases of 
dismissal, one the Vice-Principal of an agricultural college, the other 
a Modern Languages master in a college. A fund of about $1000 was 
to be raised for the use of a general committee. Copies of a statement 
regarding freedom of speech had been sent to all candidates for uni- 
versity parliamentary constituencies at the last general election 
inquiring whether their names might be included as in agreement, the 
list to be sent to the president. Letters of agreement have been re- 
ceived from six persons, of guarded agreement from three others, of the 
thirteen addressed. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT INSTITUTE 


A summer conference from June 14 to 25 for 100 foreign and American 
students will be held in International House in New York under the 
auspices of the National Student Federation of America and Interna- 
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308 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
tional House. The purpose of the conference is to study the “‘forces 
behind present world unrest.’’ Various authorities will lecture in the 
morning, and the seminars and round tables, led by experts, will be held 
in the afternoons. Organizations whichare cooperating in this enterprise 
include the Institute of International Education, the League of Nations 
Association, and the World Peace Foundation. Information may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Secretary, International Student Institute, 8 
West 40th Street, New York City. 


SUMMER SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


The eleventh summer session of the seminar, conducted under the di- 
rection of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 
will be held July 9 to 29 in Cuernavaca and Mexico City. Subjects of 
investigation will be archaeology, economics, music, education, arts, and 
inter-American relations. Full information and application blanks for 
membership in the session may be obtained from the Committee, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


The following members have recently represented the Association 
at various meetings of Associations and inaugurations: 

Milton Hamilton (Albright) at Franklin and Marshall College for the 
inauguration of John A. Schaeffer as president, December 6. 

Otis W. Caldwell (Columbia) at the Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges, Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure, New York, January 16 and 17. 

A. A. Knowlton (Reed) at the University of Oregon for the inaugura- 
tion of Clarence V. Boyer as president, February 6. 

A. C. Krey (Minnesota) at Macalester College for the Commemoration 
of its Fiftieth Anniversary, March 8. 

Joseph Mayer (Washington Office) at national convention of Inter- 
Professional Association, Washington, D. C., March 14 and 15. 


NOTES FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


At the instance of the chapter at the University of Florida a recent 
chapter letter contained a request for informations on provisions by insti- 
tutions for maintenance of faculty health. The large number of replies 
received has been sent to the chapter for study and the preparation of a 
report which is expected to appear in a future issue of the Bulletin. 

The Committee to Nominate Officers will deal with ballots received 
from members in response to the January invitation, and will also be, for 
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the present at any rate, receptive to recommendations or suggestions 
from chapters or members of the Association. The members of the Com- 
mittee are W. C. Curtis, Missouri, Chairman; J. W. Martin, Kentucky; 
and G. H. Ryden, Delaware. Nominations will be received up to July 1. 

Fifteen or more nominations for membership in the Association have 
been received so far this year from University of Alabama, University 
of California at Los Angeles, University of Chicago, Fordham University, 
Howard University, Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), University 
of Maryland, New York University, Northwestern University, Ohio 
University, and Temple University. 

On the Committee on Pensions and Insurance, Professor H. L. Rietz 
has succeeded Professor E. W. Patterson, who has found it necessary to 
resign the chairmanship, though continuing as a member of the Com- 
mittee. Professor J. H. Kusner of the University of Florida has been 
added to Committee Z. Professor Roswell Magill has resigned from 
Committee P, and Professor A. C. L. Brown, from Committee R. 

Professor R. E. Himstead as General Secretary of the Association takes 
office, June 1. He has been appointed as a Consultant of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association. 


APRIL CouNnciIL MEETING 


The April meeting of the Council was held at the Washington Office, 
April 26, with a remarkably large attendance of 29 of the 36 members, in 
addition to the Acting General Secretary and the Chairmen of Commit- 
tees A, Academic Freedom and Tenure, Carl Wittke; and E, Organiza- 
tion and Conduct of Local Chapters, G. H. Ryden. 

In view of the fact that the annual meeting for 1937 is expected to be a 
subsidized delegate meeting in a central location, it was voted to hold 
the 1936 meeting with the Modern Language Association at Richmond, 
Virginia, December 28 and 29. It was also voted te hold the October 
meeting of the Council at Chicago, Saturday, October 17. 

It was voted that no institution in which there are Active members shall 
be dropped from the eligible list unless for specific reasons by action of the 
Council or the Association. The question of restoring the United States 
Naval Academy to the eligible list was referred to Committee A for such 
investigation of tenure conditions as it may consider necessary. 

The following recommendations from the Executive Committee were 
adopted : 

“To approve the present procedure under which reinstatement of 
members dropped for non-payment of dues requires only the payment 
for the period during which the Bulletin was received or the return of 
such Bulletins, with the understanding that the General Secretary may 
have discretion in case of death or other exceptional circumstances.”’ 
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It was voted to refer the question of accepting $2.00 payments from 
new members after July 1 to the new General Secretary and the Commit- 
tee on Organization and Policy. A proposal to prorate the dues monthly 
was disapproved. 

The officers were authorized to invite chairmen of committces to attend 
meetings of the Council whenever matters of importance make it advis- 
able, with the understanding that travel expense will be defrayed toa 
maximum of $50.00. 

President Carlson announced the appointment of the following Com- 
mittee on Organization and Policy: W. W. Cook, Northwestern, chair- 
man; K.H. Porter, Iowa; Florence P. Lewis, Goucher; F. J. Tschan, 
Pennsylvania State; M. D. Steever, Lafayette. 

It was voted to continue and reorganize the Committee on Required 
Courses in Education. 

The Committee on Relation of Vocational to General Higher Education 
and that on College and University Teaching were dismissed, with the 
thanks of the Council for services rendered. 

The General Secretary announced the resignation of Professor E. W. 
Patterson as Chairman of the Committee on Pensions and Insurance, 
after seven years’ service, and the acceptance of the Chairmanship by 
Professor H. L. Rietz, a member of the Committee. The thanks of the 
Council were tendered Professor Patterson. 

The resignation of Professor J. W. Martin as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Condition of the Profession was presented and re- 
ferred to the officers, with power to appoint a successor. 

Certain changes of Article II, Section 5; Article III, Section 3; Article 
VII, Section 1; and By-Law 1, proposed by the Iowa State chapter, were 
referred to the Committee on Organization and Policy. 

The General Secretary presented information in regard to the suspen- 
sion of the Appointment Service voted by the Council in December, and 
proposed the continued publication in the Bulletin of announcements of 
vacancies and of teachers available, with the understanding that the 
officers should take no responsibility for selection or nomination of names, 
but that correspondence would be directly between the appointing officer 
and the teacher. The matter was referred to the Executive Committee 
which has since approved the plan outlined on page 315. 

The question of incorporation having been raised in connection with 
the appointment of a trust officer as Treasurer, it was voted on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee that the Council approve the 
principle of incorporation, and instruct the General Secretary to proceed 
with the necessary plans for such action to be taken by the Association 
at its annual meeting. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, Frederick P. H. 
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Siddons, of the American Security and Trust Company, was elected 
Treasurer, and Robert L. Flather, of the American Security and Trust 
Company, Assistant Treasurer of the Association from September 1, 
1936, the General Secretary being authorized to arrange for the necessary 
bonds and for the supplementary bond of a member of the clerical staff. 
It is understood that these appointments imply no salary, but provision 
for due audit at the time the arrangement takes effect and thereafter 
annually. 

The question of supporting such legislation as will enable the United 
States to enter the International Copyright Union was referred to a spe- 
cial committee to be appointed by the President. 

Voted to authorize a contribution of $25.00 towards the budget of the 
International University Conference at Heidelberg, with the understand- 
ing that the officers may arrange for representation of the Association 
without further expense. 


The following memorandum, drafted at the request of the President 
by former Presidents Cook and Crew, was unanimously adopted: 


“In January, 1926, Professor Joseph Mayer of Tufts College was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the American Association of University Professors 
and since that date has carried on with efficiency the duties of that po- 
sition. In the fall of 1929, a few months after the Washington Office was 
opened, Professor Mayer assumed charge of it during the absence of the 
Secretary, Professor Mayer having been granted leave of absence from 
Tufts College for that purpose. On the return of the Secretary in the 
autumn of 1930, Professor Mayer continued in the Washington Office on 
half time, the work in the office being divided between Professor Tyler as 
General Secretary and Professor Mayer as Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer. From that date until the present time Professor Mayer has 
continued in the office with the same duties. In view of the approaching 
severance of his connection with the Washington Office on the thirty-first 
of next August, the Council of the Association desires to place on record 
its deep appreciation of the valuable service which Dr. Mayer has ren- 
dered during the long period in which he has interrupted academic work 
for that of the Association. His capacity has been demonstrated not 
only as Treasurer and Executive Secretary but also as a member of the 
Council and as Secretary of various committees, and as a member of the 
Editorial Committee of the Bulletin. The Council commends the 
energy and devotion which he has shown in his work and expresses its 
belief that the excellent qualities which have contributed to the success 
of his work for the Association will bear fruit in any field of endeavor 
into which he may enter.”’ 
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On recommendation of the Executive Committee, it was voted that 
since Dr. Mayer’s services as Treasurer will terminate on August 31, 
1936, and in recognition of his services to the Association his salary be 
continued until December 31, 1936. 

Under an award by the Social Science Research Council, recently 
granted, Dr. Mayer will spend part of the next college year on his study 
of scientific method and economic thought, after which he plans to re- 
turn to academic connection. 


DATES OF MEETINGS 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges, Houston, Texas, November 
16-18. 

International Dental Congress, Vienna, August 2 to 8. 

Twenty-eighth World Congress of Students of Esperanto, Vienna, 
August. 

International Sunday School Conference, Oslo, July 6 to 12. 

Seventh World Conference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, Tokyo, August 2 to 7, 1937. 

International Congress of the History of Art, Switzerland, August 
31 to September 9. 

Fifteenth Annual Meeting of International Student Service, Stock- 
holm, July 28 to August 4. 

International Student Confederation, Sofia, August 15 to 22. 

International Student Congress, Budapest, August 28 to September 
8. 

British Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaus, 
Oxford, September 18 to 20. 

International Copyright Conference, Brussells, September 7. 

Second International Congress for the Unity of Science, Copen- 
hagen, June 21 to 26. 

International Federation of League of Nations Societies, Glasgow, 
June 1-5. 

International Convention for the Health Service of Students, 
Athens, July 19-23. 

International Women’s Week, Budapest, July 8-15, under auspices 
of Hungarian Association of University Women. 
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COMMITTEES 
REPORT ON CONTINUANCE OF THE APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


The question of continuing the Appointment Service of the Asso- 
ciation has frequently been raised in meetings of the Council and the 
Association in view of the financial burden imposed on the treasury. 

At the annual meeting of 1934 it was voted to appoint a special com- 
mittee to study the matter and report to the Council. Professor R. 
L. Dewey, Ohio State, accepted the chairmanship of the Committee, 
and there were associated with him Professors W. Brooke Graves, 
Temple; Florence P. Lewis, Goucher; John L. LaMonte, Cincinnati; 
and Carl J. Rees, Delaware. 

This Committee made a preliminary report at the October meeting 
of the Council and a more comprehensive one at the December meeting, 
reviewing the history of the Appointment Service from the beginning 
in 1929, and making a statistical study of registrations and vacancies 
reported, of placements, receipts and expenditures, and methods of 
dealing with appointing officers. 

The Summary of Findings in the later report was as follows: 

“On the basis of the data assembled and the analysis made in the 
preceding sections, certain conclusions may logically be drawn: 

“1. The Appointment Service was undertaken in 1929 only after 
full consideration by the Council and a poll of the membership. A clear 
majority of both groups voted in favor of the project. 

“2. The Council went on record as viewing the step as necessary to 
perform an important function of the Association. 

“3. By questionnaire it was determined that existing teachers’ 
agencies and university placement bureaus were not performing a ser- 
vice satisfactory to a majority of those answering the form. 

“4. The Service met almost at once with serious difficulties occa- 
sioned by the economic collapse of the country, and was unable to 
place as many persons as had been hoped. The depressed teacher mar- 
ket has prevailed almost without improvement to date. The number of 
placements has been on the average only twelve per year. 

“5. For similar reasons the number of vacancies reported has been 
only a small fraction of the number of registrations for a position. 

“6. The efforts on the part of the Appointment Service to secure a 
listing of vacancies by means of correspondence with presidents, deans, 
and department heads have met with little success. 

“7. The expenses of the Service for the period 1929 to June, 1935, 
were $21,913 and the net cost to the Association $12,834, the difference 
of $9079 representing the receipts from registrants and appointees. 
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“8. A majority of registrants are of professorial rank, thus indicating 
that the more mature members of the Association have made use of the 
Service as well as instructors and junior members. 

“9. Placements, however, have generally been made in the lower 
ranks and consequently at a low average salary level. It seems clear 
that the Service has not fulfilled a desire, so frequently expressed in 
1929, for placement in the more important posts. 

“10. The successful placement of members has been confined largely 
to colleges and smaller or less prominent universities.” 

The statistical facts have been, to a considerable extent, contained 
in successive reports of the General Secretary. 

The report included a group of recommendations; in particular the 
following alternative recommendations were presented: 

“Your Committee recommends definitely a change in existing policy 
and organization. If the Council is agreeable to increasing the funds 
available for the Service to the end that a specialized staff can be as- 
sembled and one member permitted to travel more or less continuously 
in the interests of the membership, this Committee would welcome an 
extension of the experiment for another five years. . . . 

“With a larger fund at hand, the Washington Office could carry on 
additional correspondence, keep more adequate records of each appli- 
cant, contact more institutions and in general render a superior service 
to all parties concerned. Furthermore, the staff should look over the 
records of the registrants, and after rating them, send only the top three 
names to the appointing officer with appropriate comments. . .. 

“The suggestion has been made that the Rockefeller or Carnegie 
Foundation might be approached for assistance on such a project. 
Your Committee recommends that these groups (or others) be contacted 
by the President and General Secretary of the Association to ascertain 
whether a grant to our organization might be made. We believe that 
a sum of $5000 per year for five years would be adequate. .. . 

“The only feasible alternative to this program is to discontinue the 
Service. However, it seems to us inadvisable to abolish the Service 
for all time or even for an indefinite period. We suggest that a period 
of two years would be long enough for purposes of taking stock of the 
situation. Your Committee is of the opinion that the country is already 
experiencing some economic recovery and will probably witness more 
in the next two or three years. The colleges and universities will un- 
doubtedly share in this prosperity, belatedly it is true, but nevertheless 
share in it as time goes on. 

“As a result, an increasing number of positions will probably become 
available to a wide variety of teachers and research workers... . 

“Let the Service be discontinued, therefore, for a period of two years. 
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In the second year, however, preferably in the spring, the officers of the 
Association and the Council with the aid of an appropriate committee 
should be required to devise and circulate a questionnaire among the 
membership to ascertain whether there is any desire for the re-establish- 
ment of the Service in some form. If there is little or no interest mani- 
fested, the Service can be allowed to remain in a quiescent state; if, 
however, a substantial plurality of the voters wish to support another 
Service, appropriate steps can be taken to accomplish that purpose... .”’ 


A copy of the committee’s report from which these passages are 
quoted may be obtained in mimeograph on application to the Washing- 
ton Office. 

After discussion of the alternatives presented the Council voted at the 
annual meeting last December to recommend to the Association the sus- 
pension of the Appointment Service as of July 1, 1936, but also to recom- 
mend the further study of the report by the new or a succeeding Council, 
if and when conditions should warrant reopening the question. 

Announcement of this fact was made to registrants in March and to 
chapters in the April letter, publication in the Bulletin being postponed 
with the expectation that some business would be done during the spring. 
Results have continued to be disappointingly meager. 

Replies to the chapter letter just referred to indicate, as have pre- 
vious replies to chapter letters, strong desire on the part of many chap- 
ters and members that the Service should be resumed under conditions 
which it is hoped may become more favorable. While this question 
can not be dealt with at the present time it is expected that the new ad- 
ministration and future Council of the Association will give it very care- 
ful study. 

In the meantime, with the approval of the Council, it is proposed to 
continue publishing in the advertising pages of the Bulletin announce- 
ments of vacancies reported by administrative officers and cards of 
teachers available. The former announcements will be published with- 
outcharge. For members there will be no charge for space equivalent to 
three lines, a small charge if additional space is desired. Such announce- 
ments will imply direct correspondence between appointing officers and 
members, but if it is preferred not to give actual addresses correspon- 
dence may be conducted under key letters addressed to the Washington 
Office. What is eliminated is the maintenance of records by the Wash- 
ington Office and the selection of names for nomination. 
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PENSIONS AND INSURANCE 
AGE OF RETIREMENT 


A small committee! in a state university has recently, at the request 
of the administration, made an investigation of this subject and, by 
agreement with our Committee on Pensions and Insurance, makes this 
summary of its report available for publication: 

The reasons for a change in the present statute of the particular insti- 
tution may be stated as follows: 

(1) Both statutory provisions and practice in most of the university 
and colleges of the land provide for retirement at an age much later 
than that found in our own statutes. 

A tabulation of the data shows that only six of approximately two hun- 
dred institutions returning answers force retirement at sixty-five. 
Others that have set the age at sixty-five provide for reappointment or 
apply that age to only a part of the faculty. Only one state university, 
Illinois, compels the retirement of professors before the age of seventy; 
it has set the age at sixty-eight. Minnesota, which has the age of 
sixty-eight in its statutes, provides for reappointment until seventy. 

A very much larger group of institutions provides for compulsory 
retirement at seventy. Included in this group are such state uni- 
versities as California (in part), Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Wis- 
consin. 

A still larger group, including such state universities as Arizona, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Texas, and Washington, have no statutory 
or usual age of retirement. These institutions have adopted no annuity 
or pension system. Obviously, institutions that have not adopted 
annuity plans hesitate to dismiss a professor as long as he is able to 
teach. 

(2) The economic position of members of the faculty is such that 
retirement at the age of sixty-five would, in many instances, cause 
serious hardship. 

Married men with families can usually save to any considerable extent 
only after their children are grown, so that the years in which they can 
save most effectively are those following the age of about fifty. The 
question of continued earning power for a few years longer is, therefore, 
extremely important. It becomes even more so in view of the unavoid- 
able salary cuts which are at present in force, and which, in many cases, 


have cut savings to the vanishing point. What is more, our isolation 


1 The Chairman of the Committee making this study died before it was fully carried out. Copies 
of the statistical data here briefly summarized may be obtained by members interested from the 
Washington Office. 
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renders it almost impossible for capable men to find other positions after 
sixty-five years of age. 

(3) Experience in this and other universities seems to show that 
men, unless physically or mentally disabled, are usually capable of 
rendering valuable services for several years after the age of sixty-five. 

The rest of the report gives the institutions (covered by the inquiry) 
in each classification. A summary of the totals follows: 

Retirement mandatory at sixty-five, 8 (with reappointment a common 
practice, 5); at sixty-six, 3; at sixty-seven, 1; at sixty-eight, 9 (one al- 
lowing a two-year and one an indefinite reappointment); at seventy, 44; 
at seventy-two, 2. 

Retirement not mandatory but usual: at sixty-five, 11; at seventy, 9. 

Retirement not regulated by statute and undetermined by a usual 
age, 86. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 
DESIGN FOR SCHOLARSHIP 


A University is like a state in the variety of the forces that determine 
its life; clash of divergent opinion, power to inspire men with exalted 
purpose, association of distinctive personalities, ordered procedure in a 
self-governing system, financial perils, and even treasury crises. A 
citizen in a university state is not a recluse treading daily a well-worn 
path of routine. True, he may deal one day with quite petty details 
of courses and classes; but the next day finds him standing, as it were, 
on the rim of the universe, analyzing the spectrum of a beam of star- 
light that left its remote source two hundred million years before the 
tree-dwelling precursors of man passed their first anxious nights on the 
ground. The range of the university's interest extends from microscope 
to telescope, from a student’s minute personal problem to the nature 
and impact of social forces that are rocking the world. ... 

On this sixtieth anniversary I have chosen as my theme “A Design 
for Scholarship,’”’ because scholarship is the primary business of a uni- 
versity, beside which all other purposes of whatever nature are sec- 
ondary; and because a place of scholarship without design is a garden 
where weeds grow, where aimlessness defeats purpose and where low 


standards prevail with the effect of confusing our minds and starving 
our ideals. The end of design is fitness, utility, and delight, the an- 
tithesis of confusion or aimlessness. . . . 


We have to admit frankly that scholars will persist in trying to move 
the world. Besides learning and curiosity they have hope and faith. 
They raise a beacon light to youth. They breed and teach thinking 
men. In this university they believe that without teaching there is 
no university and without research there is no teaching—worthy of 
the name of “university” at any rate. They believe that while the 
purposes and wills of men are in conflict, ‘“‘truths are never in conflict.” 
If you tell a scholar that mankind, for all the scholar’s searching, nevet 
arrives at the ultimate goal of dreams, he will tell you that there are 
no ultimate goals, that the prize you seek is in the seeking. Why all 
this freedom and individuality and idealism in these men we call scholars? 
It is because talent, not to speak of that rarer thing called genius, which 
underlies civilization and has brought infinite benefits to mankind, is 
not a controllable element. You can not buy exceptional talent at will 
in the market-place, nor can you order it over the telephone. No swift 
motor truck brings packaged quantities of it in time of danger to the 
state. It must be developed beforehand. When the time for battle 
has arrived a trained soldier is required: no army was ever led to victory 
“by a debating society.”’... 
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The university is looking for the secrets of things; it believes it to 
be the duty as well as the honor of kings “‘to search out a matter;” it 
welcomes a student with the twin questions, ‘‘What are you in search 
of, and where are you going?” The latter question is vital. It assumes 
that there is an intellectual urge in every man who enters the gate. It 
implies that we are looking for men who have internal centers of action. 
We are determined to start something inside the prospective scholar 
instead of attaching something to him on the outside. A diploma is 
not a sign that a student has taken something—but that he has started 
something, inside himself. That is why I said a moment ago that we 
can not assure a man that his son will become a physician or an engineer 
by entering this university. If a youth is incurious, and has nothing 
which he wants to find out, and is bound for no port, he will not feel 
at home in the company of scholars. ‘When a man does not know 
what harbor he is making for, no wind is the right wind.”’... 

It must be quite plain in our minds that a university means some 
degree of diversity if it is to do these things for different types of men. 
And it must provide one place and at least one scheme where men 
may make a liberal approach, which means a broad approach to knowl- 
edge and a far look toward the horizons of learning. That place is 
provided at Hopkins in the College of Arts and Sciences. Such a 
college, like the rest of the university of which it is a part, should be the 
result of design rather than accident. It should stand for a deep con- 
viction and resolution about quality.... We affirm our resolute inten- 
tion to advance the interests, improve the quality, and bring to a high 
state of efficiency the Johns Hopkins College of Arts and Sciences. .. . 

Somewhere in his college course a man should review the experiences 
of the race in its slow upward climb through organization to the control 
of the forces that generate within men and in turn mould society. This 
is the heart of our conviction about a liberal education. We must 
make sure, said Gilman, that we impart principles rather than knowledge 
of methods merely. Woodrow Wilson, in similar phrase, once said that 
for every man who could impart an impulse there were a dozen who 
could impart a method.... 

Training for the future therefore can not be an exact science. Yet 
its possibilities are inspiring. It means the acquisition of broad knowl- 
edge—that some of it may be applicable; it is the training of the mind— 
that it may respond to the need for further training in the changeful 
years to come; it is a certain fine independence in living and thinking 
and judging events—that expediency may not take the place of prin- 
ciple; and, above all, it is an experimental attitude of mind as opposed 
to stultifying prejudice and stubborn fixity. . . . 

ISAIAH BOWMAN 
School and Society, vol. xliii, No. 1108 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR Topay! 


I suppose that in the history of every branch of learning there have 

been periods when the desire to generalize has outstripped the collecting 
of facts and has brought discredit on scholarship in general. In early 
times when philosophy and science were not yet differentiated, the 
general ideas which men put forth in their gropings in the dark for an 
explanation of the world without and the world within were often 
centuries ahead of the factual observations by which they could be 
checked and tested. And in more recent times there is discernible an 
alternation between periods of emphasis on the finding of facts and 
periods of speculation. Today, in theory, there is general acknowledg- 
ment of the importance of imagination in science, and general ac- 
ceptance of the method of trial hypotheses. Nevertheless, many 
branches of American scholarship suffer from timidity. We learned, 
almost too well, the importance of training our young scholars in 
methods of fact-finding, of warning them against jumping to conclusions 
and making premature generalizations, and sometimes neglected to 
teach them that truth lies not in facts but in the relations between 
facts. A glance over the programs of the annual meetings of our 
learned societies will show that the ranks of scholarship are still crowded 
with fearful souls who are mining facts in dark galleries, and lack courage 
and imagination to seek their significance. Yet it is in their signifi- 
cance that the whole value of research lies. Those who have in their 
hands the training of future scholars and scientists need delicate per- 
ception of kinds of ability and a high degree of tact to administer the 
proper doses of discipline on the one hand and inspiration on the other. 
Judging from the impression of our publications which seems to prevail 
among many European scholars, we can still afford to try to develop 
in our young scholars the power of generalization, and to teach them 
to be dissatisfied until every accumulation has yielded its meaning and 
contributed to a synthesis. . . . 

I come now to the question of popularization. It is natural and 
proper that the scholar should seek his first audience among his fellow 
scholars, that he should submit the results of his labor and thought 
first to a jury of his peers, and should find his main satisfaction in their 
approval. Until their verdict has been rendered there is danger, both 
to the scholar and to the truth he believes he has discovered, in carrying 
it to the lay public, and the shade of disapproval that hovers about the 
word ‘‘popularizer’’ has its origin in a wholesome reluctance. Realizing 
this, I yet wish to make a plea for the rights of the intelligent public 
outside the ranks of professional investigators to share the results, and 


1 From address at the winter meeting of American Association for Advancement of Science. 
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to be given this share by the leaders of science instead of by the camp 
followers. I am aware of the fact that the leaders are very busy, that 
original research is very engrossing, and also that they are often afraid 
of that shade of disapproval of which I have spoken. But the tendency 
to the esoteric is both unfair and dangerous. It is unfair to the society 
that makes our investigations possible: it ought to be protected against 
amerely journalistic presentation of what is discovered. Many scholars 
speak severely of the vulgarization of the results of scientific progress 
by newspapers and magazines, and they are often unjust. A news- 
paper nearly always prefers to quote a first-hand authority; a magazine 
is only too glad to let the discoverer speak for himself. The main 
reason why inaccurate reports of such matters reach the general public 
is the unwillingness or inability of the research scholar to provide an 
account for the general reader himself. We may as well recognize the 
fact that the newspapers and the public will be served, if not by those 
who know, then by those who half know. The support of research 
must ultimately come from the laity: it is of immense importance that 
the laity be as well informed as possible. That it can be done with 
dignity and no sacrifice of scholarly integrity is abundantly proved 
by the example of such men as Tyndall, Faraday, and Huxley, to choose 
examples from only one country and one generation. 

It may be objected that there is much of the greatest importance in 
modern science that is too difficult to be explained to the general reader, 
and from sad personal experience I have to admit that this is probably 
true in some cases. But I believe it is not nearly so frequently true as 
the specialist is apt to think. The ideas most difficult to explain to the 
layman are often those that are obscure also in the mind of the pro- 
fessional. Even if the attempt be not wholly successful, it is a whole- 
some and bracing discipline to submit an idea to the test of exposition 
to the intelligent but ignorant. 

W. A. NEILSON 
The American Scholar, vol. v, No. 2 


EDUCATION FOR Democracy! 


There is still too much authoritarianism in the classroom. Would 
it not be possible to find classrooms in some secondary schools in which 
the teachers play the rdle of the drill-master? They probably think 
they are teaching history or mathematics or English but of much more 
importance and danger is the fact that they are training human beings 
to goose-step, and failing to help them to grow up into independent 
self-respecting, self-disciplined citizens. Democracy like charity begins 


From an address delivered at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, at St. Louis, February 24, 1936. 
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at home. Our home, professionally, is, in the main, the classroom, 
The place to stop the growth of attitudes which prepare people for 
satisfactory cogs in the great machine of dictatorship is in the classroom 
of the public schools. If that means that Johnny and Mary have their 
dates on the Napoleonic wars slightly mixed, let us not be too worried, 
I am saying that we need vastly more planning to induce through good 
teaching, techniques for independent thinking and expression early in 
the learning process... . 

When the educational system in a democracy avoids the very ques- 
tions and problems of most vital significance to society it demonstrates 
that it has lost touch with its point of reference. For if there is one 
thing which a democratic public enterprise in education should foster 
and develop, it is the ability of the learners to cope with the real issues 
concerning the social situation. No matter how well we prepare people 
in the skill of figuring sums, writing essays, typing, and bookkeeping— 
no matter how well we do these things, we fail in a very large measure 
in our essential responsibility to democracy if young people leave our 
secondary schools without well developed habits in the study and dis- 
cussion of controversial issues. If the educational system avoids these 
issues it must be responsible for shunting the real problems into the 
arena of mass emotion where the inexperienced person may easily be 
caught in a whirlpool of words to accept unquestioningly the first 
crackpot scheme offered as an answer to a complex social question. 

J. W. STUDEBAKER 


SAFEGUARDING FREEDOM IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


... It should be the primary concern of our professional educational 
organizations to safeguard our educational system from the strait- 
jacketing influence of these alien doctrines of suppression and censor- 
ship. ... 

As professional organizations, we must state our faith plainly aad 
defend not only our profession but democracy itself by insisting on 
freedom of thought and freedom of instruction. 

... Out of a million teachers in our schools there may be a few, un- 
faithful to this high calling, who use their positions to plead for prin- 
ciples contrary to our ideals of freedom, self-government, equality of 
opportunity and justice for all. I have not met them. We who live 
in the educational world certainly can testify that the number of such 
teachers is infinitesimal. 

If any criticism properly may be leveled against a few in our pro- 
fession whose purposes are pernicious or whose methods are undemo- 
cratic, it is not because the schools have encouraged teachers to “‘preach” 
or “advocate” social doctrines in the classroom. On the contrary, the 
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criticism might more legitimately be made that in the caution which 
has been exercised to avoid the pitfalls of propaganda, we have neglected 
to provide adequate opportunities for students to come to grips with 
the important social and economic issues of the day. We have failed 
to contribute the degree of social understanding which our people must 
have to enable them to preserve and improve democracy. 

... We are charged with the stern responsibility of liberating the 
minds of youth, of giving them the mental agility with which to grapple 
with the inescapable perplexities of a swiftly moving social order. It is 
not our right as teachers to impose our personal beliefs, prejudices, 
biases, and philosophies. ‘“‘Liberating’’ means to me that we must 
teach young people how to think clearly and precisely, to analyze, to 
criticize, to weigh evidence, to discover facts, to check conclusions, and 
todiscuss. We can not be content with fulfilling our negative obligation 
not to impose our own ideas. We must also fulfill the great positive 
obligation of leading youth, and adults too, in full, free, unrestricted 
investigation of the world in which we live and its many varied and 
conflicting ideas. We must be impartial and expert guides of learners 
in their ceaseless quest for knowledge and understanding. Nothing 
short of that can be honored with the term “education.’”’ Nothing 
short of that can make of our people the intellectually vigorous, dis- 
criminating, self-reliant, and self-respecting citizens which a sturdy 
democracy demands. 

J. W. STUDEBAKER. 
The Phi Delia Kappan, vol. xviii, No. 3 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SPIRITUAL VALUES 


... The popular notion that education consists of adaptation to 
environment ... is offered sometimes in the name of evolutionary 
science and thereby gains a degree of respectability. But education 
means more than that. That does not tell what education is doing. 
Adaptation may account for the gills of the fish and the stripes of the 
tiger. But education also enables men to change old environments 
and make new ones. It is a central purpose of education to blaze new 
paths, not only on the land, under the sea and in the air, but in the body 
politic, and in the realm of the human spirit. Education is constantly 
creating a new heaven and a new earth. 

The college, if it is true to its tripartite mission of helping the students 
to make a living, to make a life, to make a world, is our prime public 
utility—even so idealistic as to be itself stripped of the profit motive. 

The college must be worthy so that it can safeguard the eternal prin- 
ciple of liberty. Liberty, neither private nor public, must be allowed 
to languish or die. But liberty must be safeguarded not as an abstract 
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end, but as a serviceable means. The college was brought into the 
world to face ever recurring, ever renewing tasks. [If it is to be a liberal 
college, then it must liberate. It must devote itself to the liberation 
of people, young and old. We safeguard liberty for the sake of hu- 
manity. 

When the present storm has somewhat subsided, and the educational 
bark can once more navigate on the sea of life, humanity’s immediate 
task will be revived—to bring one sector of itself up alongside another 
sector. Man and mankind move forward one side at a time. In view 
of the marvelous developments of intercommunication among men, H. 
G. Wells properly remarked recently: - 

“Invention and scientific knowledge have taken our hearts and imagi- 
nations by surprise. Our social and political ideas, our morals, our 
ambitions, our courage have had as yet no corresponding expansion. 
Man discovers he is Nature’s misfit.... Man has to respond, he has 
to respond successfully to the challenge or he will be overwhelmed— 
like any other insufficiently adaptable animal.”’ 

Man is not challenged to adapt himself, in this instance, to the blind 
forces of nature. He finds himself called upon to adapt himself to his 
own superior achievements. He is called on to bring one part of him- 
self up alongside another part. The side of feeling and insight and will 
must match the side of inventive genius and scientific knowledge. But 
it must match it only that it may go on beyond it. Our immediate 
task is to outstrip one advanced sector of man-made environment. If 
certain devoted men spend sixteen hours per day dealing with tangible 
things and accomplish miracles, other men must consecrate themselves 
to the search for spiritual truth. These men must somehow forge into 
a common purpose and unity a human community of destiny. If there 
is to be a spiritual development commensurate with modern needs, the 
challenge comes first to the college. We properly look to the college 
to lay a higher type of spiritual achievement at the feet of the world. 

R. L. K&LLY 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, December, 1935 


THE SCHOLAR IN AN AGE OF CONFLICTS! 


The first quality of mind required of the scholar in the humanities 
may be described as judicial. Some prefer the term scientific. Over 
that I do not wish to quarrel, but it has always seemed to me that the 
materials with which the humanities deal are not identical with the 
materials that fall within the domain of natural science. There is 4 


border line, to be sure, but the distinction should be maintained, for 


1 From an address before the general session of The Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, St. Louis, February 25, 1936. 
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convenience, and with a strict regard for the nature of things. The 
scientist may be entirely neutral in respect of performances in the 
physical world. The student of the humanities can not be so cold, 
detached, and Olympian. His nearest approach to the scientific spirit 
is represented by the judicial temper. 

The spirit of the judicial mind is the spirit of the quest for truth in 
cases particular and general. It is not given to mortals, apparently, 
to know the whole truth about anything; but humanity has found by 
long experience that it can not live well without truth, without the 
knowledge that can only be attained by patient inquiry in the equitable 
temper. If the mind is closed and made up at the outset, if blinders 
are deliberately put on, if there is a resolve to hear and see only one part 
of each case, particular and general, then accurate knowledge and the 
utmost truth can not be attained. Surely there can be a consensus of 
opinion on this proposition... . 

Unless mankind is to surrender to utter irrationality and blind 
partisanship, unless the achievements of the scientific and judicial 
method are to be discarded as worthless, unless our very eyes deceive 
us, we must concede that the quest for truth in this spirit is indispensable 
to the conduct of private and public affairs, to the advancement of 
learning, and to the improvement of life and society. Having taken 
this position, it is incumbent upon us to preserve and defend it as one 
of the obligations imposed upon the scholar as teacher. Others may 
enjoy the luxury of imagining themselves omniscient and omnipotent; 
others may claim by partisan revelation the one and only truth, and 
assert the right to impose their will upon their neighbors and country- 
men by terror, fire, and sword. To the scholar as teacher this luxury 
is denied. With the office of teacher go obligations not imposed on 
physicians, nurses, policemen, soldiers, propagandists, and promoters 
of special interests. 

The judicial mind is only attained by study and practice. Before 
it must be kept the examples of the world’s thinkers who have repre- 
sented it at the best, who have advanced knowledge and served man- 
kind by the patient quest for truth. The galleries of history are crowded 
with such figures and in its better hours mankind pays tribute to them. 
If in moments of rage and distemper, it defies and spurns them, in all 
hours of constructive effort it must seek wisdom in their achievements 
and resort to their methods in dealing with life’s exigent problems. 
Otherwise it must surrender to passion and brute force. . . . 

But the judicial mind, the mind of the scholar, does not operate in a 
vacuum. It functions in American society. The knowledge which it 
discovers, accumulates, and disseminates is bound to have influence 
upon the prevailing conceptions of the good life, the conduct of the 
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practical arts, and the governance of society. Here the teacher of the 
humanities departs from the absolute neutrality of science. The 
chemist as chemist may be neutral; he may not care whether the chemi- 
cal he compounds is used to heal the sick or poison a personal enemy. 
The teacher of finance and banking, doubtless, may say that he does 
not care whether the knowledge he disseminates is employed in useful 
banking practices or in wrecking banks and robbing the public; but 
he can not in fact, in his selection and presentation of materials, give 
effect to any such sublime indifference. 

So we seem driven to the conclusion that the knowledge disseminated 
in the schools should be knowledge useful in the good life, the conduct of 
the practical arts, and the maintenance and improvement of American 
society. Then, what kind of knowledge can be deemed to possess such 
utilities? 

Surely it must be accurate, realistic, and relevant, not false and 
fantastic. It can only be gained by patient study and by the exercise 
of the judicial or scientific temper. It must be comprehensive knowl- 
edge—knowledge that takes into consideration the known facts and 
factors that are relevant to any subject, topic, or theme in hand. At 
once elements condemned as ‘controversial’ by the thoughtless are 
introduced into instruction. How could it be otherwise? Does anyone 
really believe that there can be a true history of the United States, for 
example, that does not deal with the great issues of banking, tariff, 
taxes, budgets, agriculture, industry, and iabor that have formed, and 
still form, so much of the substance of American history and practice? 
Surely no intelligent American believes that European history should 
be deliberately falsified by omitting all references to communism, and 
by teaching, as one school persecutor has urged, ‘‘only the geographical 
facts of Russia.”’ 

Such perversion of instruction in the schools is more than a betrayal 
of knowledge and truth. It assumes that knowledge and truth are of 
no importance, that a nation can live by lies and deception. It is not 
an outgrowth of patriotism, as alleged. It represents an effort of 
partisan and narrow interests to intimidate and conquer the schools for 
their own purposes and ends. It is not only a false philosophy. It 
is an attempt to impose on the schools a species of tyranny foreign to 
American traditions, to the principles of American constitutional law, 
and to everything that scholarship must regard as its obligation. The 
judicial spirit and loyalty to realistic knowledge forbid scholars to sur- 
render to this yoke of perversion and falsehood. If the schools must 
surrender to it, then let the schools renounce scholarship and accept 
the sneer of cold command. 

Yet it would be idle to suppose that the path of scholarship is smooth 
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and easy. Teachers are mortals and find the way hard. And all 
around them are individuals, societies, organizations, and associations, 
well-financed, strong in lungs, powerful in publicity. All around them 
are violent conflicts of ideas and interests. . . . 

So fierce is the fire that the timid are likely to seek escape in evasion, 
by surrendering the obligation and mission of the public schools, by 
bowing to the whim or pressure dominant for the moment. Some- 
times even this evasion is called impartiality, but in truth it means 
capitulation to special interests. It means, in effect, if not purpose, 
a partisanship far worse, intellectually and morally, than open partisan- 
ship; for it lends the sanction of learning to the sneer of command. It 
is not by surrender that scholarship wins victories. Only by the 
vigorous and unremitting assertion of its values against sheer pressure 
and force can scholarship discharge an obligation to American society 
that transcends all partial and special interests—the obligation of 
training minds and disseminating knowledge—knowledge useful in the 
good life, the conduct of the practical arts, and the maintenance and 
improvement of American society... . 

If we are to uphold and defend the liberties and responsibilities of 
education, we must take a leaf from the book of the patriots who founded 
the American Republic. They wrote the principles of liberty in funda- 
mental laws and they provided agencies, tribunals, and procedures for 
their enforcement. From the field of constitutional law, organized 
education in America must borrow its guiding rules. In the light of 
constitutional experience, its immediate obligations are clear. They 
are: 


1. To draft a national code of good practice for the teaching of 
subjects which in their nature involve or touch upon controversial 
questions—a code incorporating the fundamental liberties of press, 
speech, and religious worship guaranteed by our constitutions. 

2. To define the rights and duties of teachers and pupils in conduct- 
ing classroom exercises. 

3. To secure the cooperation of parents and school boards. 

4. To provide rules of procedure for the examination and adjudica- 
tion of specific cases of controversy. 

5. To publish a constitution for the teaching profession, setting 
forth the principles, rules, and procedure of good practice. 

6. To educate teachers and the public in the liberties, responsibilities, 
and duties of inquiry, research, and scholarship in American society. 

7. To establish a national body, perhaps connected with the Na- 
tional Education Association, provided with funds and competent legal 
talent and charged with the duty of promoting and defending the rights 
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of free scientific inquiry before the public in general and in particular 
communities beset by witchburners and fanatics... . 

Drifting is perilous. Already in large sections of Europe teachers 
belie known truths, and prostrate themselves before the possessors of 
sheer power won by assassination and intimidation. Already the drill 
sergeant, aided by the yellow press, is abroad in many parts of our own 
country, seeking to terrify, malign, and dominate school boards, super- 
intendents, and teachers. 

Divided and trusting to luck, we may be overcome by belligerent 
minorities; united we can defy powers that seem omnipotent. Let us 
study the problem. Let us clarify our minds. Let us set up a con- 
stitution of safeguards for scholarship, and devise processes for enforcing 
it. Let us rededicate ourselves to the American tradition of liberty 
and to the faith that error need not be feared where reason is free to 
combat it. Let us assert anew against brute force the values of inde- 
pendent scientific inquiry, of the unhampered search for truth, of the 
fair hearing and the fair play, and uphold them by fearless and united 
effort. Not for the gratification of pride, nor with any gesture of false 
superiority. Not out of any academic pique. But because in this 
spirit and by this procedure alone can American democracy cope with 
its gravest problems under the forms of law, thus maintaining amid 
the wreck and ruin of parliamentary institutions, East and West, the 
example of a nation that has not lost its head or its heart. 

C. A. BEARD 
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REVIEWS 
AN ORIGINAL INTERPRETATION OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Alma Mater, The Gothic Age of the American College, Henry Seidel 
Canby; New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1936; 259 pp., $2.50. 


In view of the numerous volumes describing higher education from 
various angles including aspects of its development, it is surprising that 
such a new vein of interpretation should have remained so long neglected 
until discovered by Dr. Canby. The college of which he writes is quite 
openly the Yale of his time, but “‘the American college for undergradu- 
ates ran true to form throughout the country.’ From these campuses 
“came many if not most of the two generations of Americans who are 
now in executive charge of the country, and the greater part of the codes, 
ideas, manners, and ideals of living which dominate us.”” Their “way 
of life was settled in a college experience which for power over the im- 
agination has had few equals since the monastic period.” 

In this interpretation lies the importance of the present penetrating 
study of the main aspects of the college of the 1890’s and the 1900's. 
Dr. Canby shows in broad detail that ‘‘there has never been anything 
quite like the American college of the turn of the twentieth century, 
never any institution more confused in its purposes, more vital, more 
mixed in its ideals, more loved.’’ And throughout the ten chapters he 
develops with persuasive skill the forces which shape the college into 
“a conditioning laboratory’’ for the training of ‘‘successful individual- 
ists’ in the competitive struggle of industrial expansion. It is the 
product of such training, he maintains, that constitutes the most homo- 
geneous class of contemporary American life. In successive pictures 
are sketched the College Town, College Life, The Faculty, Teaching, 
The Academic Life, The Professor, Scholars and Scholarship, The 
Alumni, and A State Within a State. But from first to last it is a 
unified revelation, each chapter, from the re-creation of the atmosphere 
of New Haven to the concluding synthesis of significant national conse- 
quences, subtly interpenetrating and supporting the details of all the 
others. 

“We have forgotten,’’ says Dr. Canby, ‘‘that the types we analyze 
so readily—professors, alumni, humanists, scientists, scholars—were 
in their conditioning period American boys in a small college town.” 
In this community “‘the undergraduates by and large belonged to the 
faction of the gown, but had themselves come in a vast majority from 
other and uncollegiate small towns, and so were in ideas and attitudes 
toward learning far closer to the Philistines of the streets than to the 
Israelites of the campus faculty.’’ And within the college body the 
“studentry was a faction” creating a split into ‘‘a trinity—town, gown, 
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and sweater.’’ For the faculty, confronted with ‘Philistine hordes,” 
Dr. Canby has admiration and sympathy. But the college teachers 
for the most part “‘would not realize that books were made for men, men 
alive and growing. They studied everything but us.’’ Some, however, 
like the redoubtable Sumner and others ‘‘often young and distrusted by 
the faculty,’’ were determined “to make us think.... But the system 
was against them. Our college life was for the moment impregnable 
because it was the romantic essence of current American aspiration. 
Such men as Sumner could barb it here and there, but the faculty at 
large who fought us with their own blunt weapons, knowing no more 
than we what was the real issue, were quite helpless. They comforted 
themselves by training specialists in compartmented knowledge. As 
for us, if they had their marking system, we had our college life. ... 
For this one can not put the blame on the faculty. They were high- 
minded men. Nor upon college life, which was a true product of the 
American spirit.’ 

In his own career as a young instructor he describes his experience 
that “the actual conflict was not with ignorance but the college life 
and all that it implied; and behind it the ideas and ideals of an American 
society in which materialism dominated action and governed thought.” 

Less defensible, perhaps, was the trend of humanistic scholarship 
under the domination of a new scientific method. The result was that 
“students of the college and the public alike, could see in scholarship 
only something that was eccentric, futile, unAmerican, which could 
not be taken seriously by redblooded men. The gulf between those 
who wished to know and those who wished to do was not bridged by 
such misapprehensions. Did the scholars wish to bridge it? Certainly 
in the product of the humanistic scholarship of those decades there was 
very little upon which a growing civilization could be nourished.”’ 

Then the product of these ‘laboratories’: ‘“‘Other loyalties, to church, 
to moral codes, to country, and even to family life, were being sadly 
shaken in the years when the alumni became so numerous as to con- 
stitute a class.” But their romantic loyalty to alma mater was not 
only a fundamental force in their individual lives; it was the focus of 
traits which have constituted a determining, stabilizing influence in 
preserving characteristic American traditions amid the strong tides of 
European immigrants. 

“It is the college alumni that by character, tenacity, loyalty, and 
will have held together a centrifugal America, and will hold it together 
certainly for a little while yet.... They had been powerfully educated 
to make themselves successful in an aggressive, unscrupulous, competi- 
tive community, and less powerfully to gild their success with some 
approach toward fine living.” 
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If this appraisal, like many another passage in the book, seems direct 
or implied indictment, Dr. Canby disarms possible antagonism by the 
obviously sincere assurance that he is recording his own memories which 
are ‘most of all affectionate”’ as well as critical and speculative. How- 
ever searching—and damaging—his disclosures of grave weaknesses, 
we feel his own broad sympathies throughout. Intended as a con- 
tribution to social history, his interpretation achieves that indefinable 
distinction that makes it also a contribution to literature. 

&. 


YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION 


Year Book of Education, 1936, Lord Eustace Percy, Editor-in-Chief; 
London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 1936; 999 pp., 35/— net. 


The current edition continues the annual surveys which have made 
the Year Book a unique record in the recent past. Of special value is 
the review of Post-War Education, constituting Part I (nearly 600 
pages), of which Section 1 is a comparative study of European Educa- 
tio and Section 4 a review of Educational Thought. The purpose of 
all five sections is, in the words of the Editor, to throw “‘light on the 
central question which all students of education are now asking them- 
selves.... Have we, in fact, since 1919 been merely trying to expand 
our national systems of public education on traditional lines laid down 
in the nineteenth century, or have we made any couscious effort to 
invent, to experiment and to adapt our ideas and methods to the changed 
and changing conditions of the world? Have our policies—the policies, 
not of this or that Government, but of ‘educationists’ throughout the 
world—been based on the tacit assumption that the social ideals of the 
later nineteenth century represented a body of revealed truth to which 
men’s minds must swing back after any temporary oscillations caused 
by war or revolution; or have those policies been influenced in any 
degree by a realisation that the immediate future of ‘western civilisation’ 
may be profoundly different from its immediate past?”’ 

Among the 21 chapters contributing to an intelligent appraisal of 
these questions may be noted the one by I. L. Kandel on “American 
Philosophy of Education,’’ which summarizes present trends in a highly 
concise and pertinent manner. Deserving of special mention, among 
tumerous contributions of value, is the emphasis in the chapter on 
Historical Background, N. Hans, on the determining réle played by 
certain orders, notably the Rosicrucians and Masons, in establishing 
tniversal educational ideals during the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Part II is a systematic survey of ‘Current Events in Education’”’ in 
the United Kingdom and in the principal dominions, including a chapter 
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by John K. Norton on the Significance of Recent Happenings in 
American Education. Parts III and IV are concerned respectively with 
Problems of Educational Policy and with Statistics and Finances, 

As noted in previous years, the sheer range and comprehensiveness 
of this publication frustrates adequate reviewing. Both as a per- 
manent annual record and as a current survey of latest developments 
in the educational world the Year Book has made a unique place for 
itself. 


PROGNOSTIC VALUE OF EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND 


The Prognostic Value of University Entrance Examinations in Scotland, 
Publications of the Scottish Council for Research in Education; London: 
University of London Press, Ltd.; 194 pp., 5 shillings net. 


This study, which is a recent publication of the International Exami- 
nation Inquiry, is a painstaking statistical elaboration of the grades 
of 231 men and 241 women entering degree courses at a Scottish Uni- 
versity (not identified) in the fall of 1928. By comparing their marks 
on entrance with those in separate courses and for degrees, an impressive 
number of correlations are calculated. The results of the same investi- 
gation of the grades of 216 men and 29 women students in the Faculty 


of Medicine are also presented. The volume will have value for all 
those who are especially interested in the complex problem of examina- 
tions in general. 


SALARIES IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


U. S. Office of Education, Circular 157, February, 1936, contains tabu- 
lations of Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges for the fiscal years 1929, 1930, 
1931, 1935. The number of individual salaries ranges from 10,875 to 
11,416. The number of institutions is 52. Separate tables are given for 
presidents, deans, professors, associate professors, assistant professors, 
instructors, and all full-time staff members. 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


Journal of Higher Education 


The April issue prints the presidential address before the National 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities by President Frank 
L. McVey, University of Kentucky, entitled ‘‘A High Obligation.” 
From this the following is quoted: 

“In the last analysis these institutions must be a source of knowledge 
on which the people of our land may rely with confidence and with cer- 
tainty. They must speak the truth and act truthfully. They are in 
fact the people’s means of finding their way. In so far as this is true, 
the people must insist at all times that these institutions be free from 
political interference. Nor are the leaders and teachers of these col- 
leges and universities to jeopardize their functions and their places in the 
social order and the political government by partisanship and narrow 
prejudices.”’ 

An article by Philip L. Harriman on ‘‘Administrative Reorganization 
at Bucknell’”’ describes a series of experiments culminating in the present 
reorganization which gives each member of the faculty a share in the ad- 
ministrative details as well as in the formulation of the policies of the 
institute. In conclusion the hope is expressed that, “‘A system of inter- 
nal government which gives everyone a share in settling minutiae as well 
as in formulating basic principles . . . will, we trust, make a real contribu- 
tion to higher education in democratic America.” 


School and Society 


In the issue of March 14 an extended summary of proceedings at 
the St. Louis meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association includes, among the resolutions passed, 
the following in regard to the freedom of the schools: 

“Since it is essential for the successful functioning of a democracy 
that the citizens be well informed upon the vital issues of the day and 
since it is a primary purpose of our schools to train students to take 
their places in a democratic society, we are heartily in favor of that sort 
of academic freedom (1) which permits the teacher the complete liberty 
of political conduct and thought to which he is entitled as an American 
titizen, and (2) which at the same time obligates the teacher to present 
all available facts in controversial issues so that a realistic and accurate 
picture of American life and problems may be presented to the students, 
without forcing upon them the personal opinion or bias of any individual 
o& group. Thus only can students learn to reach conclusions through 
critical thinking untrammeled by pressure or propaganda. We pledge 
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the full strength of our organization to uphold every effort for the 
maintenance of the principle of academic freedom as thus defined.” 

In the issue of March 21 is quoted a letter in the London Times on 
the Heidelberg invitation by Sir Frederick G. Hopkins and Sir William 
Dunn, Professor of Biochemistry of the University of Cambridge and 
retiring President of the Royal Society, from which the following is 
taken: 

“Are our universities and learned societies to run the risk of finding 
themselves committed to the appearance of approving this kind of 
celebration, and of congratulating Heidelberg on the destruction in 
three years of what it has stood for through so many centuries? And 
would those men in the German universities who are still hoping for a 
recovery of the old ideals of academic freedom be encouraged by the 
sending of British delegates to Heidelberg? Or would they not rather 
welcome a refusal by their British colleagues to take part in the celebra- 
tion of a débacle which they are watching with impotent despair? These, 
it appears to me, are the real questions which our universities and 
learned societies have to answer in making their decision.”’ 

The issue of March 28 contains the 1935 annual list of educational 
books for the year classified according to main divisions of the subject 
and totaling 780 titles. This is the tenth year of the preparation of 
such a bibliography by Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. In addition to this annual list he 
summarizes in a statistical table 28 divisions of the total number of 
publications for each year since 1926. Another table showing the 
origin of publication of this literature gives the following sources of the 
6370 items: 2056 were published by commercial concerns, 2069 from 
colleges and universities, and 1034 from various associations. ‘The 
rapid growth of the latter category,” says Mr. Wheeler, “‘is highly 
significant of the increase in professional organization, and it may be 
asked whether this implies in any way a successful device for self- 
expression, unhampered by rules, red tape, or viewpoints set up by 
governments and institutions.” 

The leading article in the issue of April 4 is an address by President 
Conant, on ‘“‘Harvard, Present and Future.’’ From this the following 
is quoted: 

“Day after day, year after year, the universities of this country are 
making important contributions to all branches of learning. Is this 
worth while or not? It is for the country to answer. At the moment 
the response is not certain. The reply seems hesitating and fearful— 
on occasions perhaps even hostile. How will this uncertainty, this 
faltering, be regarded a hundred years hence? Will it be said that 
with the advancement of knowledge well under way and man’s horizons 
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just beginning to clear, the human race became so preoccupied with 
material ills that it succumbed to terror and, in the interests of security, 
curiosity was confined? Or will it be said that, frightened as they were 
and bowed down by much trouble and suffering, nevertheless at least 
in one country—the traditional home of freedom—men still retained 
confidence in the importance of the great intellectual advance? 

“The case for the universities before the bar of public opinion must 
be based equally on their importance as educational institutions and 
as centers for creative activities of the human mind.... With a few 
exceptions every permanent member of our staff should be actively 
interested both in advancing knowledge and in teaching. By and large 
we must attempt to find young men of talent who can demonstrate 
their ability in advancing knowledge and also in disseminating it with 
skill and enthusiasm. And the future of this university depends on 
finding such men, encouraging them, and adequately supporting their 

The issue of April 18 includes a brief account of the British Academic 
Assistance Council, organized in May, 1933, which mentions the decision 
to establish as a permanent successor to the Council a Society for the 
Protection of Science in Learning: 

“One of its functions will be to build up an Academic Assistance Fund 
toaward research fellowships tenable in the universities of Great Britain 
and other countries. This fund will be administered under the auspices 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the president of the Royal Society, 
the president of the British Academy, Lord Horder, R. H. Brand, and 
Lord Rutherford, president of the Academic Assistance Council. 

“Lord Rutherford, in an appeal for support, states that the council's 
services have been needed chiefly to help the 1300 university teachers 
displaced in Germany, but it has also assisted refugee scholars from 
Russia, Portugal, and other countries.”’ 

In this issue also are tabulations of administrative and faculty salaries 
of 51 land-grant colleges from 1920 to 1935, made by W. J. Greenleaf 
of the U. S. Office of Education. A summary of the data for 1934-35 
shows a total of 11,416 full-time staff members who received a typical 
(median) salary of $2698. ‘Minimum salaries of less than $1000 were 
paid to 97 individuals while maximum salaries of $10,000 or more were 
paid to 17. Sixty per cent of these staff members received less than 
$3000; 24 per cent received from $3000 to $3999; 11 per cent received 
from $4000 to $4999; and 5 per cent received more than $5000.” 


Educational Record 


The first article in the April issue by E. L. Thorndike on the “Goal of 
Social Efforts,” formulates twenty-six “desirable provisions to be made for 
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man,’’ with no claim, however, that these “‘specifications of a good life 
are the best possible, or better than a hundred somewhat different ones 
which might be put forward;’’ and offers a concise description and evalu- 
ation of these. A following article by H. W. Widener on “The College 
in a Pecuniary Culture,’ is a penetrating and original approach toa much 
discussed subject: somewhat fresh data are adduced to show how higher 
education is shaped by a civilization requiring steady pecuniary income 
on the part of most individuals and also how higher institutions are used 
to limit admission to the profession and other vocations. The latter in- 
terpretation presents a little recognized picture of a determining réle of 
colleges and universities in contemporary society. 

The article by E. J. McGrath on the “Control of Higher Education in 
America,” is an interesting statistical study of the personnel of Boards of 
Trustees in 15 private and 5 state institutions of higher education at in- 
tervals of ten years from 1860 to 1930. The classification includes 
clergymen, business men, bankers, lawyers, educators, physicians, engi- 
neers, farmers, housewives. In the 15 private institutions the percen- 
tage of business men and bankers has steadily increased from 27 to 52 
in the 70 years. If lawyers are added the increase is from 48 to nearly 74 
per cent. The total number of trustees in these institutions has in- 
creased from 281 to 429. The five state institutions with less than 50 
trustees are hardly sufficient to make the percentages very convincing. 
The proportion of clergymen is naturally small while farmers, physicians, 
and lawyers have been more numerous than in the private institutions. 

“The one arresting fact revealed by Tables I and II is that in so far as 
the institutions selected represent other similar institutions, the control 
of higher education in America, both public and private, has been placed 
in the hands of a small group of the population, namely, financiers and 
business men. From two-thirds to three-fourths of the persons on these 
boards in recent decades have been selected from the group. It is fair 
to include the lawyers among this group because the biographical mate- 
rial examined indicates that, especially in recent years, a majority of 
these lawyers have been associated with large corporations; indeed, in 
many instances they have been presidents or directors of such organiza- 
tions. 

“This concentration of control in the hands of a narrowly selected 
group of persons is probably not so serious in the case of state institutions 
as in the case of private institutions because the former are operated ac- 
cording to constitutional and statutory regulations, both of which can be 
modified by the constituency with relative ease.” 

In conclusion it is stated: 

‘The answer to the question, ‘Shall the present control in higher educa- 
tion in America be continued?’ is clear. If the present control in the 
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main permits and encourages the unrestrained pursuit of the truth then 
it should be continued. If, on the other hand, trustees permit their 
personal interests and social philosophy to pervert the proper purposes of 
American colleges and universities, then the character of such boards 
must be altered.” 

Other articles of interest are those by W. H. Cowley on the ‘‘Nature of 
Student Personnel Work,” presenting an elaborate critical study on the 
meaning of ‘‘personnel”’ as used by various authors; by D. A. Prescott, 
chairman of the committee of the American Council on Education on the 
Emotions and the Educative Process, a progress report which forecasts 
the final presentation of the committee’s findings; by L. L. and T. G. 
Thurstone on the 1935 Psychological Examination which offers in tabular 
form the results of the examinations (distributed by the American Coun- 
cil) in 266 colleges for 58,402 students; and by W. C. Eells on the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

In the article by S. V. Sanford and F. S. Beers on “Pioneering in 
Higher Education, 1785 to 1935,” it is stated that: 

“The Act of the General Assembly creating the University of Georgia 
was passed in 1784. The Charter was granted in 1785—150 years ago. 
This academic year, therefore, marks the sesquicentennial of the grant- 
ing of the Charter of the University. It was Massachusetts that gave 
to the world the ideal of the free public school system, but it was Georgia 
that pioneered the idea of free institutions of higher learning—state 
universities.” 

In the section The Council at Work particular mention is made of the 
increase in the institutional members, of the plans of the American Youth 
Commission, of the new third edition of the American Universities and 
Colleges to be ready for distribution early in May, of an annotated 
bibliography of the literature in the field of visual education, and a hand- 
book of administrative practices at visual instruction centers, of plans 
for a national conference on educational broadcasting to be held in Wash- 
ington in December in cooperation with the Federal Communications 
Commission and the U. S. Office of Education. 


Journal of Adult Education 


In the April issue two stimulating articles are those by Lyman Bryson 
on “Teachers Should Be Skeptics,” and by W. H. Kilpatrick on “‘Teach- 
ing with Conviction.” Other articles of interest are those on ‘“‘Demo- 
cratic Trends in English Education,” by W. E. Williams, and “Library 
Service in the U.S.S.R.,” by John R. Russell. The leading article by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher entitled ‘After Ten Years,” constitutes a recog- 
nition of the completion by the Association of a decade of existence. 
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Journal of American Association of University Women 


In the April issue the leading article by Stephen P. Duggan on the 
“Status of the Cures of War,” provides a concise analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the subject. Other articles of interest are those on “Some Trends 
in Women’s Work Today,”’ by Chase Going Woodhouse, and “Books By 
and About Women,” by Mary R. Beard. In the editorial comment isa 
significant reference, under the heading Academic Freedom in Washing- 
ton, to the agitation over the alleged teaching of communism in the 
schools of the District of Columbia; and it is noted that the Washington 
branch of the Association sent the following statement to the Commis- 
sioners of the District: 

“The Washington Branch of the American Association of University 
Women earnestly petitions you to use your power and influence for the 
protection of the public schools of the District of Columbia. We be- 
lieve that the so-called anti-communist rider of the District Appropria- 
tion Bill defeats its own end by seeming to fear that an honest well-in- 
formed study of the Russian government might make American children 
less loyal to their own. Further than this, we are convinced that when 
public school teachers are intimidated by such a prohibition as the one 
in this rider, the real sufferers are the children themselves. Schools that 
are subjected to repression of this kind can not provide either sound in- 
struction or those ideals of integrity and independence which ought to 
be our children’s birthright as American citizens. May we count upon 
your whole-hearted support for the defense of our schools against attacks 
of this kind?” 

Under reports of the International Federation of University Women 
by its president, J. Westerdyk, is a brief account of the withdrawal of the 
German Federation from the international body, and also a reference to 
the complete dissolution of the Italian Federation compelled by govern- 
ment decree. Announcements are made concerning the meeting of the 
International Federation at Cracow, August 25-30. Other material de- 
serving mention in this issue includes an account of the fellowship awards 
for 1936-37 and a report of the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War held in Washington, January 21-24. 


American Teacher 


The issue for March-April of the American Teacher includes an article 
by Jerome Davis on ‘““Why College Teachers Should Join the American 
Federation of Teachers.” Ina note on plans for a college section in the 
Baltimore Teacher’s Union is the statement: 

“Our central problem, of course, is to make the college section an in- 
strument of action for improving the conditions of college teachers. 
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This will entail, among other things, clarifying the relationship between 
the Union and the A. A. U. P., and demonstrating through practical 
activity that union organization does offer something to college 
teachers.” 


Journal of Association of American Medical Colleges 


The March issue of the Journal analyzes the registration in 78 medical 
schools. The total is the smallest since 1931. Enrolment blanks have 
been received from 6151 students, of whom a considerable number have 
already withdrawn. Of the number enrolling this year about one-fourth 
will probably fail of graduation, bringing the number of medical gradu- 
ates in 1939 down to about 4600, which is more than sufficient to main- 
tain the ranks of the profession. 

For many years the number of students coming with only two years of 
college preparation has diminished and the number presenting a degree 
has increased. Thus the demand for increasing the entrance require- 
ments to three years seems less essential. 


Journal of Engineering Education 


The April issue contains the report of the Committee on Degrees in 
Engineering. The principal recommendations submitted by letter ballot 
to the membership were as follows: 

l(a). The bachelor’s degree resulting from the completion of a profes- 
sional curriculum in engineering should be of the type, Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering (B.C.E.). [Vote: Yes—657, No—152.] 

l(b). The master’s degree in engineering should be of the type, Mas- 
ter of Civil Engineering (M.C.E.). [Vote: Yes—650, No—150.] 

l(c). The doctor’s degree, in course, in engineering should be of the 
type, Doctor of Civil Engineering (D.C.E.). [Vote: Yes—639, No— 
156. ] 

2. Honorary degrees in engineering should be limited to the two forms, 
Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) [Vote: Yes—666, No—116]; Doctor 
of Engineering (D.Eng.) [Vote: Yes—702, No—78] and these should not 
be used as earned degrees. 

3. The professional engineer degrees, such as Civil Engineer (C.E.), 
should be discontinued by educational institutions both as earned and as 
honorary degrees. (Vote: Yes—474, No—304. ] 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, TEACHERS’ OATHS 


From an address on Teachers’ Oaths delivered by Dr. Wilton P, 
Chase at a recent meeting of the local chapter is herewith quoted the 
following in condensed form: 

The proponents should ask themselves, do loyalty oaths achieve 
their purpose in preserving American institutions? How to word a 
teachers’ oath so that it thoroughly conforms to American principles 
in the Bill of Rights is a most difficult task in and of itself. 

The mere taking of an oath in itself is no restriction in regard to the 
Bill of Rights embodied in the Constitution, nor can it be, unless the 
said instrument of government is amended. The insidiousness of the 
oath bills lies in the difficulties in which a teacher may be placed by 
being challenged as violating his oath of allegiance. Although the 
courts might vindicate him, the damage to his reputation and character 
would already be accomplished, so that if he did not stand guilty in 
the eyes of the law, he would in the eyes of a large section of the public. 
This portion of the public would probably be sufficiently powerful to 
ruin a man’s career. Subsequent to any action which might be brought 
against him in connection with his oath, he would probably find it a 
definite limitation upon his ability to hold a teaching job and to engage 
in teaching in an institution of learning, merely because some one or 
some group has chosen this person out to level charges of oath violations 
against this person. In other words, under an oath law, any one of us 
conscientiously swearing the oath and exercising his prerogative of aca- 
demic freedom so to state the truth as he sees it may become a modern 
Socrates. This sort of threat is evidently what the pressure groups 
behind the oath legislation desire, so that they may achieve their pur- 
poses in restraining utterances made in the light of the best accepted 
principles of academic freedom. 

... What can we as a group of teachers in Alabama do about loyalty 
oath legislation when it arises in our own state? The long time view- 
point is, of course, so to create public opinion as to the inadequacy and 
undesirability of teachers’ oaths, that the voters and their representa- 
tives will not support such a measure. Unfortunately, I fear, we may 
not have the opportunity to carry out such a program before the question 
will be one demanding immediate action. We canoppose the legislation 
outright, but that seems to me to be unwise because of unfavorable 
criticism which would be forthcoming from such organizations as the 
D. A. R., the American Legion, and certain newspapers in the state. 
A state institution dependent upon public funds should be careful to 
avoid barrages of epithets such as would be hurled at any member of 
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group at the University that opposed the measure outright. There 
seems to me to be a much better course of action.... That is to come 
out for an ‘‘oath of office’ when such legislation becomes inevitable. 
Although the widest stretch of the imagination or the wildest seeking for 
status could not place public school teachers under a classification of 
legislative, executive, or judicial officers, we could admit we are public 
servants and are willing to take an “oath of office” rather than an 
“oath of allegiance.”” The oaths of allegiance are more far-reaching 
than oaths of office for executive, legislative, and judicial officials, as 
specified by the Constitution. The latter are a formal acceptance of 
an obligation to a duty imposed by law, and not a guarantee of loyalty. 

... We should work for an extension of oaths to lawyers, ministers, 
bankers, journalists, etc., because they are also public servants and 
equally, if not more, influential in their contacts with the shaping of 
public opinion than are the teachers. If a few of our fellow citizens 
are faced with what may seem to them a threat to their Constitutional 
rights of freedom of speech, it will ... make it increasingly difficult to 
impose any such threats upon the teachers. 


BrRYN MAwRrR COLLEGE, FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The brochure of the exercises commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the college on November | and 2, 1935, includes addresses by President 
J. B. Conant, Harvard; President Ada L. Comstock, Radcliffe; Presi- 
dent Isaiah Bowman, Johns Hopkins; and President-Emeritus M. 
Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr. 

A record of the memorial service for Miss Thomas, who died on 
December 2, 1935, prints addresses by Dr. R. M. Jones, President of the 
Board of Trustees, and Dean Helen T. Manning of the college. 


UNIVERSITY OF Missour!I, A TRIBUTE 


At a recent meeting of the local chapter the following tribute was ap- 
proved: 

The personality and accomplishment of Walter J. Shepard demand 
more than the formal expressions commonly placed upon the records of 
an organization such as this chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors. 

Those who knew him casually have some appreciation of what his pre- 
mature death means to intimate associates, but only those who knew 
him as colleague and friend can understand the quality of the man and 
the loss that is ours. A man of personal charm, of whom it was said 
at one critical period that he was ‘‘the most popular member of this 
faculty,’’ he was no less a man of honesty, courage, andaction. There 
was no meanness in him, and there was about him a forthrightness that 
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put to shame equivocation in the face of vital issues. His enthusiasm 
and gift for spoken and written expression made him colorful in any im- 
portant situation, while a practical streak combined with his idealism 
gave the power of inspirational leadership he exercised unconsciously on 
many occasions. 

As for the standards of this Association and what some have called the 
“great tradition’ of the University of Missouri Faculty, independence 
and responsibility, there was never one among us who better lived the 
creed. He was a doer as well as a believer. He was not forever over- 
come by the balanced judgment that often incapacitates the scholar 
from wise and decisive action at critical times. 

Qualities such as these along with sound scholastic attainment made 
him the great classroom teacher he was upon this campus. He was no 
less effective with small groups of advanced students here and else- 
where. His students got the impression that he had not only a broad 
understanding but also definite principles which he could defend with 
conviction and effectively in the controversial field of Political Science. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon his professional standing. The same 
power of thrusting aside trivialities and driving toward essentials with 
enthusiasm and conviction gave him his reputation. 

The roll of our dead includes such names as Thilly, Lefevre, Marbut, 
Manly, Davenport, Veblen, and others who lived and worked as we 
conceive university men should work and live, each in his own way 
looking ‘forward as fits a man.’’ Walter J. Shepard has joined this 
distinguished company whom we mourn but in whom we glory. 


REGIONAL MEBRTING AT UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


The first regional meeting of Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota (District 10) was held at the University on April 4, 
preceded by a conference of Nebraska colleges and universities on the 
day before. At the session on Saturday morning, with J. O. Hertzler 
of Nebraska presiding, addresses were made by P. R. Nielson, Creighton 
University, on Salary Scales; by Guy B. Dolson, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, on The Place of the A. A. U. P. in the Local Institution; 
and by President Carlson of the Association on The Function of the 
A. A. U. P. in American Education. At the luncheon meeting, D. A. 
Worcester, Nebraska, presiding, after a brief address of welcome 
by Chancellor E. A. Burnett, E. S. Allen of Committee E spoke on Chap- 
ter Activities and Problems, and the discussion following was led by 
Edgar Mendenhall, Kansas State Teachers at Pittsburgh, and A. L. 
Keith, University of South Dakota. 

The significance of this meeting is seen to some extent from the 
following statement on the printed program: ‘Primarily because of 
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the distances involved college teachers of this region have few oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of mutual problems. The aims of this con- 
ference, the first of its kind in these states, are to promote fellowship 
among the faculties of the various institutions and to facilitate con- 
sideration of affairs of common interest.” 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, PEACE INSTITUTE 


A special program for college and university students in the problems 
relating to war and peace will be held at Oberlin under the sponsorship 
of several higher institutions in Ohio and of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, from June 12 to 25. The main work of the Insti- 
tute will center in three courses, the political and social causes of war, 
the economic causes and consequences of war, and the resources for 
peace. In addition will be addresses by prominent individuals working 
in the field of peace. The Institute will be absolutely non-partisan. 

Registration is open to students now registered as undergraduates or 
graduates in any college or university in the United States. The fee of 
$20.00 will cover tuition, room and board, and the use of the library and 
the recreational facilities of the college. Living quarters are provided 
in the residence halls of the college. Applications for registration may be 
sent to the Director, Professor Carl C. W. Nicol, Oberlin, Ohio. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, CHAPTER ACTION ON NEUTRALITY RESOLUTION 


At our annual smoker this year, a member brought up the matter of 
the resolution on Observance of Neutrality passed at the annual meeting 
in St. Louis and printed in the Bulletin for February of the current year. 
The member’s purpose was to test the sense of the Chapter. It was 
decided that the matter was of sufficient importance to make a canvass 
of the whole membership necessary. ‘Three resolutions were therefore 
devised, and all members of the Chapter asked to vote on them. The 
results were as follows: 


Resolution 1. The Princeton Chapter, having considered 

the resolution on Observance of Neutrality (Bulletin, 

February, 1936, p. 99), desires, regardless of the merits of 

the question involved, to protest strongly against the 

adoption of a resolution worded to endorse ‘‘any and all For 55 

means’’ towards any purpose. Against 11 
Resolution 2. This Chapter resolves that the A. A. U. P. 

should not take an official position on any contested po- 58 

litical issue without a special poll of its members. Against 8 
Resolution 3. Resolved, that in the opinion of this Chap- 

ter, it is beyond the proper province for the A. A. U. P.to For 32 

take an official position on the question of neutrality. Against 35 
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At our annual business meeting, held later, it was voted to submit the 
results of this voting to the Washington Office with the request that they 
be printed in the next issue of the Bulletin. 

ROBERT R. CAWLEY 
Secretary, Princeton Chapter 


U. S. NavaL ACADEMY, RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 


A recent act of Congress provides that civilian members of the teach- 
ing staff whose employment commences thereafter shall be required to 
carry during their connection with the Academy a deferred annuity 
policy towards the purchase of which each member shall be required to 
register a monthly allotment of ten per cent of his salary, the pay ac- 
count of the member being credited monthly with an addition of five 
per cent of his monthly salary. The retiring age for all civilian members 
is to be 65, with possible extension at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Navy. Present civilian members have the option of participation. 
If the accumulation of premium payments in the cases of present civilian 
members is not sufficient to purchase an annuity of $1200 per annum at 
retirement the deficiency is to be made up. Provision is made for pos- 
sible prior retirement for physical disability. Civilian members of the 
teaching staff include instructors, assistant chief instructors, chief in- 
structors, assistant professors, associate professors, and professors. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, CHAPTER ACTION ON TEACHERS’ OATHS 


The following petition has been transmitted to the General Court of 
Massachusetts: 

The Williams College Chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors petitions the General Court that the Dorgan Act of 
1935 be repealed. Wehave all taken the oath there prescribed, without 
any purpose of evasion. No one of us has the least desire to subvert 
the Constitution of the United States or that of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Indeed our opposition to the imposition of a teacher's 
oath springs from a well-grounded fear that legislation of this type is 
itself conducive to the overthrow of constitutional government. For 
this the example of European dictatorships may be cited. There the 
régime in power prescribes what shall be truth. Fearful of what would 
happen if the adequacy of the governmental system could be candidly 
examined, it subverts the schools and universities into an agency of 
propaganda. This proceeds from a realization that if the people were 
allowed to think freely, the dictatorship could not remain in power. 

We do not believe that democratic constitutional government in 
America needs to resort to this method of self-perpetuation. On the 
contrary, we believe that the maintenance of free inquiry in the colleges 
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and universities will serve to confirm the belief that the national well- 
being is to be sought through orderly constitutional processes and not 
by resort to violence. The imposition of a test oath seems to suggest 
that the Constitution might not survive the ordeal of free discussion. 
We prefer the view of the late Mr. Justice Holmes, whose attachment 
to the principles of constitutional government will probably not be 
challenged by any member of the General Court: 

‘When men have realized that time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may come to believe even more than they believe the very founda- 
tions of their own conduct that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the market, 
and that truth is the only ground upon which their wishes safely can be 
carried out. That at any rate is the theory of our Constitution. It 
is an experiment, as all life is an experiment. Every year if not every 
day we have to wager our salvation upon some prophecy based upon 
imperfect knowledge. While that experiment is part of our system I 
think that we should be eternally vigilant against attempts to check 
the expression of opinions that we loathe and believe to be fraught with 
death, unless they so imminently threaten immediate interference with 
the lawful and pressing purposes of the law that an immediate check is 
required to save the country.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


The trustees of the Foundation have allocated for the coming aca- 
demic year $138,000 for the support of over 80 research projects in the 
Natural Sciences. Among these are the continuation of specified re- 
search problems selected by the University Research Committee, en- 
abling a large number of qualified students to continue advanced train- 
ing; the maintenance of faculty research; special fellowships and 
scholarships; and post-doctoral fellowships recently established. The 
Foundation was organized as a non-profit corporation by interested 
alumni and has just completed a decade of service. In commenting 
upon its usefulness President Frank said: ‘‘By its accumulation of a per- 
manent endowment for research, the Foundation is providing an element 
of stability to the scientific future of the university that would otherwise 
be impossible.’’ 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Illinois Wesleyan University. A joint dinner meeting of the Illinois 
Wesleyan and Illinois State Normal chapters was held at Bloomington, 
Illinois, on April 24 with 55 members in attendance. Professor Clyde 
L. Grose of Committee E was the guest speaker of the occasion. This 
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meeting was regarded as very successful, particularly in view of the 
large proportion of members present from these two institutions where 
chapters have been organized very recently. 

University of Maryland. Described as ‘‘one of the most interesting 
meetings the local chapter has ever had,’’ a field trip to St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital in Washington included a lecture by Dr. Winifred Richmond on 
“Common Maladjustments in Students and How to Recognize Them.” 
At the February meeting was discussed the question of whether there 
should be a maximum limit to the weight allowed the final examinations 
in determining graduation. The chapter is interested in ascertaining 
whether other chapters have given consideration to this question or to 
the question of eliminating final examinations entirely. 

University of Rochester. The first regional meeting for western New 
York state was held at Rochester on May 2 and was attended by about 
55 members. The main subject of discussion in the program arranged 
by the University of Buffalo chapter committee was freedom of speech, 
and the principal address was made by Professor H. C. Beyle of Syracuse. 
Informal talks were given by Professor Kornel Terplan, University of 
Buffalo Medical School, on the situation in the universities of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia before the War and after, and by Professor Curt 
Stern of the University of Rochester on the situation in the German 
universities before and after the present political régime. Professor 
Joseph Allen of Committee E spoke on chapter activities. 

Invitations to this meeting were sent to the University of Buffalo, 
University of Rochester, Wells College, Alfred College, Keuka College, 
Hobart College, and Canisius College. Professor William Berry 
Secretary of the Rochester chapter, writes: ‘“The success of the meeting 
is a fine augury for a series of such meetings to be held in the future.”’ 

University of Toledo. A summary account of the full and profitable 
program carried on by the chapter so far this year includes the following: 
On January 10, at the dinner meeting the delegate to the annual meeting 
of the Association gave a report. On February 15, at a meeting open to 
all full-time faculty members the City Council and Directors of the 
University were the guests of the chapter; and the new City Manager 
spoke on ‘“‘What the University Can Do for the City of Toledo.” On 
March 6, Dr. Robert Barr of the faculty described his work with Dr. 
Breasted in Egypt. At the meeting on April 3, Dr. Thomas Osgood, a 
member of the chapter, made an address on Scotch and English Uni- 
versity Procedures. 

University of Vermont. The chapter has held six monthly luncheons 
during the past winter with an average attendance of about 36. Various 
educational problems were presented and discussed. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one hundred 
and seventy-one Active and fifty-two Junior members as follows: 


University of Alabama, Paul E. Alyea, Albert P. Beedon, Harry D. Bonham, 
Ralph W. Cowart, William V. Holloway, Thomas E. Hunt, Leroy J. Nations, Helen 
Osband, I. Willis Russell; American University, Catheryn Seckler-Hudson; Bard 
College, George H. Genzmer; Baylor University, Alta Jack; Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Lillian M. Guinn; Brigham Young University, Hugh McC. Woodward; 
Bucknell University, Robert C. Kintner; University of Buffalo, Ivan C. Berrey, 
Russell W. Groh, George W. Lorenz, Hugh D. Quinby; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Stuart W. Chapman, James W. Howell, D. Roderick Jones, Norwood Mac- 
Gilvary, Robert F. Mehl, Raymond E. Parshall, Harry Seltz, Charles B. Walker; 
Clark University, Carl Murchison; Colgate University, Raymond Fisher; Columbia 
University, Ferdinand M. Labastille; Cornell University, Dane L. Baldwin, Alma 
L. F. Scidmore; Creighton University, Joseph-Elzéar Moreau; Dartmouth College, 
Robin Robinson; Emory University, Mose L. Harvey, J. Harris Purks, Jr.; Findlay 
College, Howard C. Perkins; Florida State College for Women, Henrietta Sivyer; 
Fordham University, John C. Duffy, Richard Foy, George H. Leonard, Gabriel M. 
Liegey, Joseph V. O'Neill, John M. Vick; Fordham University Graduate School, 
Alexander Ausili; Heidelberg College, Theodore R. Turney; Henderson State 
Teachers College, Ferrell Bolton, Margaret Denison, Olin E. McKnight, Boulware 
Martin, Mary Sue Mooney, P. W. Turrentine; Hollins College, Kathleen C. Jack- 
son; Howard University, A. H. Blatt, James B. Browning, Darnley E. Howard, 
Howard H. Mackey; Hunter College, Ernestine D. Guelich, Mary K. Landers, 
Mary T. Salmon, Abbie T. Scudi, Ruth G. Weintraub; University of Idaho, Leroy 
C. Glass; Illinois State Normal University, Mary Webb; University of Illinois, 
Amelia Krieg; Indiana State Teachers College, Inez Morris; Iowa State College, 
John S. Dodds; Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Vida L. Askew, Elsie 
H. Pine, Everett Rich, Teresa M. Ryan, Dale Zeller; Kenyon College, Charles M. 
Coffin, Philip W. Timberlake; Lake Erie College, William H. Hickerson; Lake 
Forest College, Russell C. Tomlinson; Louisiana State Normal College, H. J. 
Sudbury; Louisiana State University, Arthur M. Culpepper, Frank W. Gurlinghouse, 
Theo N. Hatfield, Gordon Ireland; Loyola University (Illinois), Reuben M. Strong; 
Marshall College, Cecil C. Carpenter; Mary Baldwin College, John B. Daffin, Mary 
E. Latimer; University of Maryland, Wayland S. Bailey, Andrew J. Casner, Brice 
M. Dorsey, Oren H. Gaver, Burt B. Ide, Glenn L. Jenkins, Robert L. Mitchell, 
Alexander H. Paterson, Henry A. Peel, George K. Reiblich, John S. Strahorn, Jr., 
Marvin R. Thompson; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Gerhard Dietrich- 
son; Michigan State College, Robert V. Brown, Benjamin B. Roseboom; University 
of Michigan, Raphael Isaacs; University of Minnesota, Raymond F. Blount, Dean 
Collins; University of Nebraska, Bruce M. Raymond; Newark College of Engi- 
neering, John A. Weishampel; New York University, Robert Gaunt, Younghill Kang, 
Francis J. Nock, Harold H. Sheldon; North Carolina State College, Clinton B. Clev- 
enger; Northwestern University, E. Winifred Briggs, Malcolm Dole, Fred D. Fagg, Jr., 
Harold C. Havighurst, Albert Kocourek, Clara MacGowan, Robert W. Millar; 
Oberlin College, Clarence H. Hamilton, James S. McLaughlin, Chester Shaver, Guy 
C. Throner; Ohio University, Melvia L. Danielson, Paul Fontaine, Joseph B. Heid- 
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ler, Constance T. MacLeod, Edward Taylor; Park College, James W. Teener; 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Vanda E. Kerst, Eleanor K. Taylor; University 
of Pennsylvania, Harry J. Loman; Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
Esther M. Greisheimer; Princeton University, Gregg Dougherty; Purdue University, 
Frederick W. Greve; Rutgers University, Helena M. Kees; St. Louis University, 
Patrick W. Gainer; Seton Hill College, Ignatius A. Hamel, Max Shapiro; Simmons 
College, Jane G. Dodge, Flora M. Jacobs; Skidmore College, F. Allene Baker; 
Smith College, Richard H. Post; South Dakota Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, Merle Trickey; University of South Dakota, Harold E. Brookman; Sweet 
Briar College, Gertrude Malz; Tarkio College, Pauline L. Long; Temple University, 
Frank C. Abbott, Don M. Benedict, Neal Bowman, Addinell Hewson, William H. 
Matthews; Texas State College for Women, Mary S. Buffum, Robert J. Garner; 
Trinity College (Connecticut), Philip E. Taylor; Tufts College, Henry F. Gray; 
Tulane University, Caroline Burson; Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Reuben A. Munday; University of Utah, Ralph V. Chamberlin, Margaret Schell; 
Vassar College, John H. Howson, Catherine Stillman; University of Vermont, 
W. Parker Pierce, Lyman S. Rowell, Charlotte deVolt; Wake Forest College, 
Alexander Seibert; Wesleyan University, Lansdon H. Bowen; West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Stephen F. Crocker, Carl M. Frasure; Wheaton College, Wilhelmina van 
Ingen; Whitworth College, Hergert L. Hussong; University of Wichita, Lloyd Mc- 
Kinley; Yale University, Cornelius Osgood. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Eugene B. Vest; Emory University, William H. 


Jones; Kent State University, Helen McClaflin; Minnesota State Teachers College 
(Mankato), Richard B. Eide; New Jersey State Normal School (Newark), J. S. 
French; Ohio University, Irwin V. Shannon; Vassar College, Maud Makemson; 
University of Western Ontario, Walter H. Johns; University of Wisconsin, Made- 
leine Doran. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


University of Alabama, William R. Curtis, Randolph L. Fort; Clark University, 
Charles M. Pomerat; Colgate University, Wilson L. Farman; Columbia University, 
J. Roy Smith; Cornell University, Clyde S. Stine; Duke University, Marcus E. 
Hobbs; Duquesne University, Wilverda M. Hodel; Emory University, Daniel R. 
MeMillan, Jr.; Henderson State Teachers College, Margaret Alcorn, Lucille Taylor; 
Hobart College, Jonathan W. Curvin, Brooks Otis; Hood College, Dolores Andt- 
jar de Umbach; Howard University, Alfred Cahen; Illinois State Normal University 
(Southern), Thomas F. Barton; Iowa State College, Charles M. Elkinton; Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, Joseph W. Nagge; Kenyon College, John W. 
Black; Louisiana State University, Nathaniel M. Caffee, Alden L. Powell; Michigan 
State College, Bernard V. Alfredson, James R. Stiefel; Minnesota State Teachers 
College (Bemidji), Charles H. Norby; Montana State College, Lawrence A. Ware; 
State University of Montana, Gordon B. Castle; Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Wayne), Ruth A. Paden; University of Nebraska, William F. Thompson; Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Barbara Clough; Northwestern University, John R. Frey, 
Barbara J. Smith, Gerald L. Wallace; University of Oregon, Astrid M. Williams; 
University of Pennsylvania, M. Elizabeth Holtzhausser; Princeton University, Dorr 
C. Skeels; St. Louis University, Osmond E. Palmer, Arnold E. Ross; Seton Hill 
College, Thomas G. Brown, James A. Llorens; Swarthmore College, William R. 
Gaede; Syracuse University, Ronald E. Gregg, David R. Serpell; Tennessee State 
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Teachers College (Memphis), Calvin S. Brown, Jr.; Texas State Teachers College 
(North), Eugene H. Hanson; State College of Washington, Leslie L. Chism, Mar- 
garetta Frisbee, John F. Halterman; Western Reserve University, Marvin J. Bar- 
loon, Oliver Grummitt; Yale University, Francis D. Wormuth; Not in University 
Connection, Thomas L. Smith (Ph.D., Columbia), Clarksville, Ark.; Richard G. 
Roberts (Ph.D., Northwestern), Chicago, II. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and ninety-three nominations for Active 
membership and forty-three nominations for Junior membership are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to 
any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on 
admissions! and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
June 25, 1936. 

The primary purpose of this provision is to bring to the attention 
of the Committee any question concerning the technical eligibility of 
nominees under the provision of the Constitution affecting membership, 
namely: ‘‘Active Members. Any university or college teacher or 
investigator who holds, and for three years has held, a position of teach- 
ing or research in a university or college (not including independent 
junior colleges) in the United States or Canada, or in a professional school 
of similar grade, may be nominated for membership in the Association. 
At the discretion of the Committee on Admissions, service in foreign 
institutions may also be counted toward the three-year requirement.” 
“Junior members shall be graduate students or persons eligible for 
nomination as Active members except in length of service.”’ 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Ella Lonn, Goucher, 
Chairman; H. L. Crosby, Pensylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette; 
A. Richards, Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, Delaware; F. J. Tschan, 
Pennsylvania State. 


Wendell M. Adamson (Statistics), Alabama 

Louis A. Alexander (Physical Education), Rochester 
George McC. Anderson (Orthodontia), Maryland 

Lola Anderson (Journalism), Missouri 

C. E. Arnett (History), Henderson State Teachers 
Reginald F. Arragon (History), Reed 

Percival Bailey (Surgery), Chicago 

Glenn C. Bainum (Music), Northwestern 

W. A. Bair (Education), Findlay 

Harry C. Barnett (French), Michigan State 

Cecilia H. Bason (Education), Georgia State for Women 
Robert P. Bay (Anatomy), Maryland 

Arthur H. Beattie (French), Idaho 

Helen DeW. Bedford (Art), Missouri State Teachers (Southeast) 
Joseph Bressler (Hygiene), Brooklyn 

Anton B. Burg (Chemistry), Chicago 

Katharine Butts (Education), Georgia State for Women 
Nancy Campbell (Music), Temple 

Delos L. Canfield (Spanish), Rochester 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Michael T. Carey (Business Law), Pennsylvania 

Albert M. Carmichael (Education), Ball State Teachers 

Gordon B. Carson (Mechanical Engineering), Case School of Applied Science 
Maynard L. Cassady (Religions), Rochester 

A. J. Cauffield (Geography), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest) 
Glen U. Cleeton (Education, Psychology), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Harold C. Coffman (Psychology), Northwestern 

Edward G. Cornelius (Social Sciences), Georgia State for Women 
Andrew Corry (English), Montana 

John W. Coulter (Geography), Hawaii 

Walter R. Cowles (Music), Florida State for Women 

Mabel Crompton (Geography), Illinois State Normal 

John A. Crow (Spanish), New York 

Raymond J. Curry (Accounting), Temple 

David T. Cushman (Education), Ball State Teachers 

George H. Danton (German), Union (New York) 

Earle R. Davis (English), Wichita 

Thomas J. Douglass (Agriculture), Illinois State Normal 

Hermann T. Decker (Music), Nebraska 

Sharley B. DeMotte (English), Ball State Teachers 

William E. Dunkman (Economics), Rochester 

Donald DeW. Durrell (Education), Boston University 

Helen E. Elcock (English), Kansas State 

Virginia Engle (Library Science), Berea 

C. Max Farrington (Physical Education), George Washington 
Everett J. Felker (Civil Engineering), Maine 

D. Jerome Fisher (Mineralogy), Chicago 

Lucy Fisher (Home Economics), Simmons 

Dorothy G. Fowler (History), Hunter 

Kurt’ Franke (Biochemistry), South Dakota State 

Frank N. Freeman (Educational Psychology), Chicago 

E. M. K. Geiling (Pharmacology), Chicago 

Lee Glover (Accounting), Alabama 

Alexander Goldenweiser (Sociology, Anthropology), Reed 

Donald M. Goodfellow (English), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Alonzo G. Grace (Education), Rochester 

Benjamin E. Grant (Business Psychology), Duquesne 

Royal C. Gray (Psychiatry), Minnesota 

Marion Griffith (Home Economics), Ohio State 

Elton F. Guthrie (Sociology), Washington (Seattle) 

William S. Haldeman (Chemistry), Monmouth 

James K. Hall (Economics), Washington (Seattle) 

Myrtis W. Hall (Home Economics), Morehead State Teachers 
Walter E. Hambourger (Pharmacology, Toxicology), Yale 

Lansing V. Hammond (English), Middlebury 

Eva C. Hangen (English), Wichita 

Robert W. Hart (Mathematics), Kansas State Teachers (Pittsburg) 
Harry V. Hartman (Industrial Education), Kansas State Teachers (Pittsburg) 
Howard G. Harvey (Romance Languages), Rochester 

Frederick Harwood (Music), Henderson State Teachers 

John Hastings (Economic Geography), City (New York) 
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H. Miles Heberer (Public Speaking), Kansas State 

Daniel V. Hegeman (German), Kentucky 

Ruth Henline (English), Illinois State Normal 

George W. Hibbitt (English), Columbia 

Temple Hill (Social Science), Kansas State Teachers (Pittsburg) 
J. Douglas Hood (Zoology), Rochester 

Helen P. Hostetter (Journalism), Kansas State 

Mary E. Howe (French), Kansas State Teachers (Pittsburg) 
Arthur L. Howland (Geology), Northwestern 

Clyde W. Hudelson (Agricultural Education), Illinois State Normal 
Nelle G. Hudson (Biology), Pennsylvania State Teachers (Edinboro) 
Lars L. Hydle (Psychology, Education), Ball State Teachers 
Marion Irish (Political Science), Florida State for Women 

H. A. Jeep (Education), Ball State Teachers 

Mildred Johnson (Home Economics), Ball State Teachers 

Alfred H. Jones (Philosophy), Rochester 

W. Powell Jones (English), Western Reserve 

Philip O. Keeney (Library Economy), Montana 

Richard H. Kimball (Chemistry), New Hampshire 

Thomas J. Lancaster (Education), Illincis State Normal 

Edna Landros (Classics), Oregon 

Olga Larson (Mathematics), Florida State for Women 

Charles Leese (Economics, Business Adminstration), Susquehanna 
Horace W. Leet (Mechanical Drawing), Rochester 

Ralph Lewando (Music), Pennsylvania College for Women 

Alfred M. Lucas (Zoology), Iowa State 

James D. McGill (Government), Rochester 

Paul T. McHenry (Industrial Arts), Arkansas State Teachers (Conway) 
Archibald R. McIntyre (Physiology, Pharmacology), Nebraska 
Ross A. Maxwell (Geology), Northwestern 

Helen R. Messenger (Psychology, Education), Illinois State Teachers (Northern) 
George J. Metcalf (German), Alabama 

Fred T. Mitchell (Education), Michigan State 

James R. Mock (History), Findlay 

Carl R. Moore (Zoology), Chicago 

Herbert C. Moore (Dairy Husbandry), New Hampshire 

H. Philbrook Morrell (Sociology), St. Lawrence 

Walter J. Morrill (Forestry), Colorado State 

Arthur G. Mulder (Physiology), Tennessee 

William H. Myers (Physical Education), George Washington 
Mario Nardelli (Mathematics), Fordham 

G. Bernard Noble (Political Science), Reed 

Floy R. Painter (History), Ball State Teachers 

David S. Pankratz (Anatomy), Tennessee 

Vincent G. Parisi (Modern Languages), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Eva M. Pletsch (Physical Education), Temple 

William E. Racicot (Physical Training), New York 

Lillian R. Reed (Art), Temple 

Hazel Rennoe (Home Economics), Milwaukee-Downer 

Allen E. Risedorph (Hygiene), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Selby L. Robinson (Mathematics), City (New York) 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


John D. Russell (Education), Chicago 

Max Savelle (History), Stanford 

William K. Schmelzle (Economics), Pennsylvania State 
Mark H. Secrist (Geology), Johns Hopkins 

John M. Shales (Education), Ball State Teachers 
Arcule Sheasby (Music), Northwestern 

Helen A. Smiley (Art), Temple 

Emily V. Smith (Music), Temple 

A. Eugene Staley (Economics), Chicago 

Lillian Stevenson (Home Economics), Chicago 
Raymond C. Strassburger (Philosophy), Fordham 

Ruth G. Strichland (Education), Temple 

Paul Studenski (Economics), New York 

Howard Talley (Music), Chicago 

Hoy Taylor (Social Science), Georgia State for Women 
Warren Taylor (English), Chicago 

Howard M. Teaf, Jr. (Economics), Haverford 

Charles A. Timm (Government), Texas 

Ralph P. Tittsler (Bacteriology), Rochester 

Susan Trane (Art), Ball State Teachers 

Argus J. Tresidder (English), Virginia State Teachers (Harrisonburg) 
Mazie E. Wagner (Education), Buffalo 

Robert Y. Walker (Psychology), Ohio State 

Robert P. Walton (Pharmacology), Tulane 

Leo A. Walzak (Periodontia), Maryland 

Roy J. Wertheim (Romance Languages), Findlay 

Leslie H. Whitcraft (Mathematics), Ball State Teachers 
Harold O. White (English), Boston University 

Leslie A. White (Anthropology), Michigan 

Griffith W. Willimas (Psychology), Rochester 

Frank L. Wrenn (Mathematics), George Peabody for Teachers 
Charles A Wright (Journalism), Temple 

Maxmillian W. Younger (Physical Education), Temple 
Lester I. Zimmerman (Physics), Harris Teachers 
William Yerington (English), Syracuse 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Herbert A. Bloch (Economics), St. Lawrence 

James M. Bradford (Physical Science), Chicago 

Richard B. Brandt (Philosophy), Yale 

William A. Buckner (Chemistry), Missouri State Teachers (Southeast) 
H. R. Butts, Jr. (Latin), Nebraska State Teachers (Kearney) 
William C. Capel (Social Science), Georgia State for Women 
Iva M. Chandler (Social Science), Georgia State for Women 
C. Wilbur Cissel (Economics, Accounting), Maryland 
Frederick Conner (English), Florida 

Harry G. Clowes (Sociology), Maryland 

Mildred English (Education), Georgia State for Women 
Donald Fernholz (Bontany), Idaho 

Lester L. Hale (Speech), Florida 
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Harold Haydon (Art), Chicago 
Stella V. Henderson (Education), Hlinois State Normal 

Joe L. Hermanson (Chemistry), Iowa 

Gerard Hinrichs (Philosophy), Arizona 

August deB. Hollingshead (Sociology), Alabama 

Frank Horsfall, Jr. (Agriculture), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest) 
William Joubert (Economics, Accounting), Florida State for Women 
Harold F. Koepke (Commerce), Illinois State Normal 
Leonard Koester (German), Louisville 

Dowling Leatherwood (Journalism), Florida 

Elizabeth Loomis (Physical Education), Wells 

Robert W. McCulloch (Social Science), Monmouth 
Charles R. L. Oder (Geology), Illinois 

John G. O’Hara (Psychology), Fordham 

Frederick B. Parker (Sociology), St. Lawrence 

Frederick A. Peery (English), Kansas State 

Charles F. Phillips (Economics), Colgate 

Harry E. Pratt (History), Illinois Wesleyan 

John F. Ramsey (History), Alabama 

Onofrey G. Rybachok (Biology), Temple 

Bertil Sima (History, Swedish), Chicago 

Julian L. Solinger (Physiology, Biochemistry), Brown 
Robert G. Stephens (Philosophy, Psychology), Yale 

W. Mac Stewart (Mathematics), Wyoming 

Hermina Zipple (Home Economics), Washington (Seattle) 


MEMBERSHIP 


John P. Abbott (English), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
John D. Allen (Journalism, Political Science), Mercer 

John M. Atwood (Theology), St. Lawrence 

Lura Bailey (Music), Northwestern 

James A. Barnes (History), Temple 

John F. Bartlett (Chemistry), Marshall 

Mabel Belden (Business, Economics), Kueka 

Cornelia Brossard (French), Harris Teachers 

Hazel Ellis (Biology), Keuka 

Millard S. Everett (Philosophy), Central Y. M. C. A. 

Mary M. Fisher (Industrial Arts), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest) 
Frank German (Mathematics), Kansas State Teachers (Pittsburg) 
Donald B. Gilchrist (Bibliography), Rochester 

Dudley P. Glick (Bacteriology), Colorado State 

William W. Graves (Neuropsychiatry), St. Louis 

Stuart K. Holcomb (Physical Education), Findlay 

Roselle D. Hughes (History, Economics), Harris Teachers 

Herman K. Kirchhofer (English), Syracuse 

Julian H. Lewis (Pathology), Chicago 

Chloe E. Millikan (Education), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest) 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 


Charles H. Morgan (Physical Education), Kansas State Teachers (Pittsburg) 


Virginia Moscrip (Latin), Rochester 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Milton Offutt (History), City (New York) 

Madelene E. Pierce (Zoology), Vassar 

Paul Pigors (Sociology), Rochester 

Derrill R. Place (English), Valparaiso 

Ralph W. Powell (Mechanics), Ohio State 

Daisy C. Reymond (Music), Louisiana State 

Claire S. Schradieck (German), Western Reserve 

Myra E. Scott (English), Kansas State 

Owen Sellers (Music), Florida State for Women 

Marjorie Shank (Geography), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
Ervin C. Shoemaker (English), Ball State Teachers 

Margaret C. Swisher (Chemistry), Buffalo 

Lorenzo D. Turner (English), Fisk 

Ethel M. Williams (Spanish), Western Reserve 

Richard T. Wright (Agriculture), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest) 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Paul A. DeVore (Mathematics), Missouri State Teachers (Central) 
Grace Knopp (Romance Languages), MacMurray 

Lynn Ralya (Education), Florida State for Women 

Leland A. Underkofler (Chemistry), Iowa State 

Morris Winokur (Biology), City (New York) 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available Section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


Chemical Engineering: Assistant professor, south central university. 
Ph.D. required, major in chemical engineering. Teaching and industrial 
experience preferred. Salary, $2400. V 991 


Civil Engineering: Instructor, Near East college. M.S. degree and five 
years’ teaching or practical experience. Salary, $1500. V 1045 


Mathematics: Instructor or assistant professor, man, north central 
technical institution. Ph.D., nominal amount teaching experience, 
and interest in research. Salary, $2000-$2700. V 1009 


Mechanical Engineering: Instructor, Near East college. M.S. degree and 
five years’ teaching or practical experience. Salary, $1500. V 1046 


Philosophy: Professor, woman, Near East college. Ph.D., and several 
years’ teaching experience. Salary, $1450 plus maintenance. V 1044 


Physics: Professor, man, Near East college. Master’s degree at least, 
preferably from engineering point of view. Five years’ teaching expe- 
rience. Salary, $3000, plus travel. V 1047 


Teachers Available 


Astronomy: Man, 31, Ph.D. Previous experience as teaching assistant. 
Wishes position in good institution as change from pure research. 
A 1342 


Chemistry: Man, married, Ph.D. Teaching experience. Research in 
physical and organic chemistry. Available June. A 1343 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1936 


PRESIDENT 
A. J. CARLson! (Physiology) University of Chicago 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
S. H. SLIcHTER (Economics) Harvard University 
Louise Pounp (English) University of Nebraska 
GENERAL SECRETARY 
R. E. Hmmsteap (Law) Washington Office 
TREASURER? 
FLORENCE P. Lewis (Mathematics) Goucher College 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
For term ending December 31, 1936 
DINSMORE ALTER (Siatistics) California Institute of Technology 
L. L. BERNARD (Sociology) Washington University 
A. P. Brocan (Philosophy) University of Texas 
GILBERT CHINARD (French) University of California 
W. T. Laprape! (J/istory) Duke University 
JosePpH Mayer (Economics) Washington, D. C. 
W. A. OLpDFATHER! (Classics) University of Illinois 
A. Ricuarps (Zoology) University of Oklahoma 
U. G. WEATHERLY (Economics) Indiana University 
J. B. Zinn (Chemistry) Gettysburg College 
For term ending December 31, 1937 


Joun W. BrapsHaw! (Mathematics) University of Michigan 
D. W. Corne (Physics) University of Chattanooga 
R. L. Dewey (Economics) University of Michigan 
A. R. Grrrorp (Philosophy) University of Vermont 
W. B. Graves (Political Science) Temple University 
R. E. Humsteap (Law) Washington Office 
FLORENCE P. Lewis! (Mathematics) Goucher College 
J. L. Mertam (Education) University of California (L. A.) 
K. H. Porter (Political Science) University of Iowa 
MARGARET F. WASHBURN (Psychology) Vassar College 


For term ending December 31, 1938 
JosepH ALLEN! (Mathematics) City College (New York) 
R. S. Austin (Pathology) University of Cincinnati 
M. H. Bisse_y (Geography) University of Southern California 
E. C. KirKLAND (History) Bowdoin College 
A. C. Krey (History) — University of Minnesota 
B. W. KunKet (Biology) Lafayette College 
J. H. Kusner (Mathematics) University of Florida 
W. H. MIcHENER (Physics) Carnegie Inst. Technology 
FERNANDuS Payne! (Zoology) Indiana University 
Laura A. Wuite (History) University of Wyoming 
Ex-officto 
W. B. Munro (Government) California Institute of Technology 
W. W. Cook (Law) Northwestern University 
S. A. MiTcHeELt (Astronomy) University of Virginia 


1 Members of the Executive Committee. 
2 Correspondence sent to Washington Office as usual. 
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